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ABSTRACT 

The report reviews the progress and problems of 
vocational education in realizing the Congressional expectations set 
iforth in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Discussion and 
analysis focus on the 1971-74 period. The study used analyses of 
Project Baseline's Common Data Base; many of the results are 
contained in the text, and information on others is appended. 
Evidence of a number of achievements, as well as evidence of 
problems, is presented. liitended as more than a summary of progress 
and problems, the document describes social, economic, and political 
conditions affecting vocational education's evolution, in an attempt 
to define the role of vocational education in a broad social context 
and to identify the major variables which promise to influence future 
directions of the program. Research on the relation between education 
and work revealed ^radical changes in the value and function of 
education, with vocational education shown by the study to be in the 
forefront of the change. In the light of research, the report 
identifies 20 major issues of importance to the continued development 
of vocational education and makes specific recommendations for 
responsive congressional policies. Muthor/AJ) 
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Note to the reader: , 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



This report reviews the progress and problems of « vocational education 
in realizing the Congressional expectations set forth in the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. Discussion and analysis focus on the 1971-1974 
period. While lack of qualitative data nationwide is a serious problem 
affecting tfhis, or any, analysis of vocational education, there is evidence 
of a number of achievements. 

o Enrollments in 1974 exceeded 13.5 million, an increase of 28.87 
percent over 1971. 

o Increased federal expenditures in vocational education had the 

effect of stimulating large state and local investments. In 1974, 
84 percent of the funds for vocational education were from state 
^ and local sources • 

o ' Special interest in the expansion of postsecondary vocational 
education resulted in an enrollment increase of 42.6 percent 
between 1971 and 1974. The need for postsecondary and adult 
programs should continue to grow in our technological society. 

o The numbers of vocational education students completing programs 
and obtaining jobs have steadily increased. 1974 completions 
exceeded 1971 completions by more than 41 percent and 1974 
placements exceeded 1971 placements by 48.8 percent. 

o Special attention to disadvantaged students resulted in disadvan- 
taged enrollment growth which exceeded (statistical) expect^t:ions. , 
Even so, both disadvantaged and handicapped enrollments, as 
percentages of total vocational education enrollments, decreased 
during 1971-1974. 

o Vocational education was expected to broaden its scope by integrating 
practical and theoretical aspects of education and by stressing 
career exploration and development. The use of vocational education 
funds for the development of career education and the support given 
by vocational educators to career education for all students in 
our schools has contributed to meeting these objectives. 

o Percentage increases in vocational education enrollments have far 

exceeded percentage increases in college enrollments in recent years. 
Increased support for vocational education may be contributing to 
a better balance between vocational and academic education. 

o The partnership between education and the business and industrial 

community was jstrengthened through increased support *fpr cooperative 
and work-study programs. Between 1971 and 1974, expenditures for 
cooperative education rose from $28 million to more than 
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$53 million and enrollments rose from' approximately 380,000 to 

• over 605,000. Though funding for work-study programs fluctuated 
from year to year, enrollments ''increased from. approximately 
28,600 to over 43,600. 

Evidence of problems in realizing the Congressional expectations for 
vocational education is also present. 

o Vocational ' education' s contribution to the goal of full employ- 
ment has been undermined in recent years by our seridus economic 
problems. .And unfortunately, funding for the development of the 
innovative curricula needed ou prepare workers to cope with future 
employment probleds has received a low priority. 

o Research and development has also received a low priority, with 
annual appropriations between 1971 and 1974 falling well below 
the funding level authorized in the vocational education legisla- 
tion. Effective and responsive vocational education programs 
will be difficult to achieve if increased funds are not allocated 
for research. 

o The expectation that vocational education would eliminate the need 
for federally-sponsored manpower programs was never translated 
into government policy. ^With costly duplication of effort, the 
question of proper mix between vocational education and manpower 
programs must continually be raised. 

o Consolidation of all vocational education statutes in the 1968 
legislatiori was expected to improve coordination and comprehen- 
sive long-range planning. Failure of the legislation to mandate 
or fund planning, coupled with the overlap and duplication of 

* both planning and progrannning efforts that have been experienced 

in the states, has limited progress. There is evidence of improve- 
ment, hewever; most states have established management information 
system^ and accountability programs. Yet, the need for standard- 
ization of vocational education information and accountability 
^ ' efforts persists. « 

Both the progress and problems in vocational education during the early 
1970's occurred as a result of changing social and economic conditions which 
have implications for the future program. 

o Vocational education must be aware of changes in population growth 
rate, age distribution and spatial distribution of the population. 
By the end of the century, growth will have slowed, the average 
age will be noticeably higher, and more Americans may be living 
outside urban and suburban areas. 

o Although progress has been made, the problems of minorities and 
the disadvantaged continue to be severe. And the need for a 
coordinated, improved vocational education and manpower delivery 
system continues to grow. 
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o Over the past, several years participation of women in the labor 
force has increased dramatically as more women need and want to 
work. Vocational education efforts to prepare women for non- 
traditional, nonstereotyped occupations must be .greatly increased, 

/ ^ 

o Vocational 'education must be sensitive to changes in the lab^r 

market demands* and the occupational structure. Employment all 
, service industry sectors should continue to Increase, whil^ employ- 
ment in goods-producing industries will vary. Through 1985, white- 
collar employment growth will be more than double that of blue- 
collar employment, and most jobs -should develop as a result o£ 
replacement needs rather than growth. 

o Recession, unemployment, inflation and the energy crisis have 
emerged as serious problems in the 1970' s. The energy crisis 
contains implications for changes in future manpower needs and 
also for vocational education, 

o Our recent emergence as a post-industrial society, characterized 
by a growing technically-skilled work force, should have a pro- 
found effect upon vocational education, A shift in emphasis, away 
from provision of specific applied skills 'toward provision of more 
theoretical ones, may be necessary. And the need to prepare people 
for changing^job requirements will intensify, 

o Post-industrialism is accompanied by changes in work values, with ^ 
- mobility and job satisfaction increasing in importance. The "youth 
movement" has contributed to changing values in the early 1970' s. 

o While the educational level of American workers continues to rise, 
there are questions about the "amount of education needed for many 
of the jobs in our economy. There is dissatisfaction' among "over- 
educated" workers. Still, employment growth is projected to be 
greatest in occupations requiring the moSt education and training. 
Md these may be occupations not traditionally encompassed by voca- 
wional education. 

o Iij response to a nOmber of conditions calling for educational reform, 
career edacation emerged^ in the early 1970' s, embracing many of the 
' elements of prevocational education long advocated by vocational 

educators. It has the potential to balance vocational and academic 
education, and improve both. Cooperative education has also emerged 
as a timely and effective education-work linkage, 

o As concern with the expenditure of public monies increases, voca- 
tional educators can expect to be held more closely accountable for 
the effectiveness and efficiency of their programs. Planning and 
evaluation will become more ctitical. 

In light of the experience of vocational education during the early 1970' s, 
and the impUcations of changing social and economic conditions, this report 
identifies a number of issues of importance to the continued development of 
vocational education. 



Increasing demands for accotmtability in vocational education 
underscore the need for improved data, and a strengthened evalu- 
ation effort as well. 

Vocational education research must be recognized as a priority, 

and administered at the federal level by the same agency responsible 

for program administration. 

Increased suppbrt for .curriculum development at the federal level 
is needed to support the relevance of programs and the quality of 
instruction in vocational education. 

The need for, adult and continuing vocational education programs 
to upgrade and retrain both employed and unemployed persons con- 
tinues to grow. 

c 

An appropriate balance of emphasis between secondary and post- 
secondary programs in vocational education is needed. 

Problems in serving di*sadvautaged and handicapped students in 
vocational education programs may be reduced by clarifying service 
reponsibilities of various agencies concerned .with disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons. 

Vocational e'du?5atio'n~'^mtIst be more responsive to the need^ of*'' ~ - 
students in the inner citie^ 

Coordination of vocational education and manpower programs as 
authorized under the Comprehensive Emplojmient and Training Act - 
must be improved. 

Women enrolled in federally siipported vocational education programs 
should no longer be concentrated in traditional, female-intensive 
programs. t 

The professional development of administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in vocational edtication may be imperiled by cutbacks in 
funds for teacher education programs. 

Vocational education is hampered by the absence of a national, 
uniform reporting and accounting system. 

There is a critical need for comprehensive planning for vapational 
education programs. 

A major problem in planning vocational education programs is the 
poor quality of manpower projections. 

Problems caused by the increasing complexity of vocational educa- 
tion governance are emerging and require a response. 



The proposal to use* a consolidated, rather than a categorical^ 
apprbach to vocational education funding must be carefully weighed. 



o Differentiation of career an^ vocational education objectives and 
scope, and clarification of separate funding requirements, will 
contribute to the success of both efforts. 

o There is a need to coordinate activities of the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education and the National Advisory Council 
on Career Education. 

.o The concept of separate or combined career and vocational advisory 
councils at the state level should be examined, 

o Inadequacy of counseling services in support of vocational and 
career education threatens the success of both efforts. 

o Long delays, in federal appropriations for vocational education 
impedes state and local planning. 

Recommendations for policies responsive to each of these issues are 
contained in Chapter IV of this report. 
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INTRODUCTION 



BACKGROUND OF THE REPORT 

This report is an outgrowth of Project Baseline, Northern Arizona 
University, Since 1971, Project Baseline has been engaged in the collection 
and analysis of available data on vocational education throughout the United 
States • In fact. Project Baseline is the first national study attempting to 
identify the accomplishments of vocational education since the passage of 
the 1968 Amendments • The analysis and findings of this study are contained 
in the four Baseline volumes of Learning a Living Across the Nation . 

This report, however, provides a single source to which readers may 
turn for an examination and treatment of the activities, achievements and 
issues associated with vocational education during the early 1970 's. 

Specific objectives of" this projrct ye^e" th"^"T6lTQ\yi'itg'r 

o Identification of Congressional expectations for vocational 
education under the Vocational Education Amendments of r968 

o Analysis of the extent to which Congressional expectations were 
met by the vocational education program during the 1971-1974 
period 

o ' Review of the social^, economic and political climate affectinjg 
vocational education during the period 1971-1974 

o Identification of the issues and problems of vocational education 
and current legislative constraints 

> o Development of recommendations to serve as a framework for 
vocational education policy 

This docxament is more than a summary of the progress and problems of 
vocational education during the early 1970 *s. The description of social, 
economic and political conditions affecting the evolution of the vocational 
education program is an attempt'* to define the role of vocational education 
in a broad social context and to identify the major variables which promise 
to influence future direction of the program. There are many ways to define** 
vocational education. For the purposes of this report ,^ however , ^he program 
is described and analyzed in terms of the>* objectives and scope set forth in 
vocational education under the 1968 Amendments* 
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Definition of Vocational Education 



In Title I, Part A, Section 108, of the 1968 Amendments, vocational 
education is defined, ' 

(1) The term "vocational education" cleans vocational or 
technical training or retraining whicK is given in schools 
or classes (Including field or laboratory work and remedial 
or related academic and technical instruction incident 
thereto) under public supervision and control or under 
contract with a State board or local educational agency 
and is conducted as part of a program designed to prepare 
individuals for gainful employment as semiskilled or skilled 
workers or technicians or subprofessionals in recognized 
occupations and in new and emerging occupations or to 
prepare individuals for enrollyient in advanced technical 
education programs,' but excluding any program to prepare 
individuals for employment in occupations which the 
Commissioner determines, and specifies by regulation, to 
7 be generally considered professionalTyf which requires^ 
baccalaureate'or higher degree; and such term includes 
vocational guidance and counseling (individually or through 
group Instruction) in connection with such training or for 
the purpose of facilitating occupational choices; instruc- 
tion related to the occupation or occupations for which «• 
the students are in training or instruction necessary for 
students to benefit from sucsh training; job placement; the 
training of persons engaged as, or preparing to become, 
teachers in a vocational education program or preparing 
such t;eachers to meet special education needs of handi-^ 
capped students; teachers, supervisors,, or 'directors of 
such teachers while in such a training program; travel of 
students end vocational education personnel while engaged 
in a training program; and the acquisition, maintenance, 
and repair of instructional supplies, teaching aids, and 
equipment, but such term does not Include the construction, 
acquisition, or initial 'equipment of buildings or the . 
acquisition or rental of land, 

t 

HISTORIC OVERVIEW ' " ' 



The above definition has a certain specificity* In practice, the 
vocatlQi;ial education program has" become so broad and diverse in its response 
to manpower demands and the needs of all ag? and ethnic groups that it is 
almost impossible to describe in any definitive way. 

Prior to the, vocational education legislation of the 1960-'s, vocational 
education did have clearly prescribed limits. Vocational education provided 
occupational training for subprofessional jobs in a few broad occupational 
categories. Each piece of legislation added new occupational areas to the 
program, and with th^ exceptions of the Great Depression and Wor^d War 11, 
there were no significant Imbalances between supply end demand* Thus, the 
mission of vocational education seemed clear and uncomplicated* Within 



the past 15 years, however, that clarity has been diluted by the complexities 
of social, economic and political realities. 



Since 1917, vocatfonal educatixjn has had to operate in an education 
system £hat is academic in orientation. That orientation yas strengthened 
In the late 1950's following the launching of Sputnik^ 'Americans were 
shocked by this achievement and the blame for our la^in the space race was 
laid on the inadequacies of our public education system. At the time, it 
appeared that our preeminence as a nation dependeciS5n restructuring, the 
system to produce the scientists and engineers needed to respond to the 
Russian challenge. 

'-^ 

Under the leadership of such pi?bminent educators as James Conant and 
Jerome Bruner, the academic programs in our schools enliered a period of 
vigorous development. Comprehensive high schools were advocated, to pro- 
vide mathematics (including calculus), modem foreign language, English, ' J. 
science, social studies, physical education, music or art and advanced 
placement courses. Vocational e4ucation was also to* be included in the com- 
prehensive schools. Under Title Vtll of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, vocational education was charged to train technicians vital to the 
national defense.. 

In the main, however, curricula were designed to provide a "structure 
of knowledge" in the^high_schools._ Instructi^on^ therefore, became abstract 
and focused on broad concepts, the theory being that factual learning would 
quickly become outmoded/ John Dewey and educational pragmatism fell out of 
favor. Teachers, counselors and parents urged college-level training. As 
a result, high school was no longer considered a terminal point of public 
education and college enrollments increased dramatically. 

We came to learn, however, that we had over-reacted to the requirements 
for professionally trained workers and that we had overproduced professionals 
for a labor market in which paraprof essional and technical skills were in 
greater demand. Despite the high number of casualties, the education indus- 
try was firmly established.. The nation developed a penchant for worshipping, 
titles and degrees and medievalism experienced a brief rebirth. Vocational 
education, as an extended guild system, was expected to pull up the slack. 

^ The national commitment to attack the problems of urban decay, poverty 
and inequality brought new dimensions to vocational education. The campaign 
to arrest these problems and develop an educated and trained work force 
eventually led to new vocational legislation. The Vocational Educaticm Act 
of 1963 called for sweeping changes ia the program. Among its many charges, 
the mandates to inq}rove the quality of existing programs and to respond to 
the needs of youth and adults with socio-economic problems posed a challenge 
to vocational education which it is still trying to meet. 

Vocational education was not the only program mandated to prepare the 
disadvantaged target group for the labor force. Manpower programs were 
developed to alleviate high unemployment, underemployment and poverty. 
Actually, the programs under the Mafipower Development and Training Act and 
the Equal Opportunity Act w^^e created to serve the same segments of the 
population which vocational education was charged to serve through the J 



schools. As a result of the social engineering efforts of the 1960's, there 
are now a host of programs, agencies and groups competing on the same turf- 
Yet, as Chapter II points out, there is little evidence to suggest that this 
competition has resulted in quality programs and services or effective 
marketing and recruiting techniques to serve the poor. 

It is now apparent that relatively* little was known about the nature of 
the problems that were being attacked or about the efficacy of the ideology 
and methods en5)loyed in meeting them. Yet, although the expectations df 
many were unfulfilled at the end of the decade, the fact remains that partly 
as a result of the programs developed, and partly because of an increase in 
transfer payments, the number of persons defined as being in poverty in the"^ ^ 
United States was reduced. Whether or not they are any better off as welfare 
recipients", job holders and consumers *is a moot question. Certainly, the 
psychological conditioning of the welfare program and the industrial system 
is as strong* as the alienating effects of the poverty cycle. 

Growing skepticism about our ability to create the Great Society over- 
shadowed the enthusiasBl of many administrators attempting to serve the 
disadvantaged. And by the early 1970' s, concerns about the role and respon- 
sibility of vocational education in the national manpower effort intensified. 
In fact, the changes brought about by the 1963 act and other social legis- 
lation have introduced a host of problems which have confused the mission 
of vocational education. 

This report describes the many social, economic and political forces 
which shaped vocational education in the late 1960 's and which remain in 
effect. Some have taken on new di^nsions. We continue to be concerned 
about unemployment, but a lagging economy rather than inadequate job pre- 
paration is considered to be the real problem. We continue to be concerned 
about underemployment, but ^s -much from the standpoint of an overeducat^d 
population as f rom *the ' standpoint of underutilization of the work force. 
The ^loyment problems of the "disadvantaged and minorities grow and to these 
have been added the inequities that women experience in the labor market. 
Our population is growiug at a slower rate, but we know we will be affected 
by uncontrolled world popuration growth and growing food shortages. We 
have become painfully aware of the limitations on our resources and the 
costs associated witlv conserving them. We now know that we can no longer 
put our trust .in a continuously 'Expanding economy to provide jobs for 
ourselves and our children. 

Concern about the mismatch between what is needed as preparation for 
life and work and what t,^e education system is capable of providing has 
intensified in the 1970's and has spawned at least one major approach to 
educational reform. In a few short years, career educ^ition has developed 
into a significant initiative in school systems across the country. As a 
result, new problems -and new opportunities are emerging for vocational 
education. 



sloPPING FOR A FUTURE 



Like career education, vocational education continues to evolve as a 
philosophy, and as a program. In the final analysis, this flexibility may 
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prove to be vocational education's greatest asset. Available evidence 
suggests that vocational education already has developed the scope and basic 
capability to move in a number of directions in response to social and 
economic needs ♦ In the report we learn that technology^.4s^^^*5g^jj^ s£or<:e to 
be reckoned with and that, given 'the wherewithal^* vocational education caji^ 
train or retrain skilled technicians at the secondary, postsecondary and '■"^■-i^^-^ 
adult education levels. We find that service occupatiqng /will .be in growing 
demand and that jobs in mai\ufacturing will be declining, ^dispover that 
world food shortages may place new demands on vocational agriculture programs. 

expect that social and economic, changes will demand major reshuffling 
of programs and priorities, the rapid development of new occupational 
. offerings and the swift elimination of out date.^ programs , and the design 
'oimore innovative, comprehensive approacfies to education and training. 

Yet, we also learn that changes in work values and behavior have made 
jobs less important and less satisfying to thousands of youth and adults. 
While any number of things can occur tomorrow to spur economic recovery, 
we can anticipate that xinderemployment and leistlre may become a way of life; 
that education may assimie a more prominent role in society; and that voca- 
tional education will be increasingly concerned abdut>i^|^^ming out a quality 
product through a new kind of ongoing educational proceS^^^^ ^ 

This report does not hold out any long-range promises or support any 
wotn-out myths about economic progress and vocational education's place in 
it» Nothing is really certain about the future of the program, or the fate 
of a number of occupational areas — except the instinct fox self preservation. 

How then do we link our^^ present program to the future whei^^^'^^liere may 
not be a well-defined market for our services? How will vocational education 
survive, let alone grow, in a technological, "np-growth" society,whic1i places 
emphasis on intellect, and control in the hands of a few? Vocational educa- 
tion may survive as a public utility if it proves itself capable of picking 
up the slack, only the "slack" may represent the majority of the population. 
Facing this prospect, vocational education may choose to set its own limits 
to growth, and turn to resolving another set of problems. 

Traditionally, vocational education has provided education to members 
of the working class. It is one of society's ways of guaranteeing a supply 
of nonprofessional workers and, more recently, of reducing the burden of the 
poor by lifting them into higher economic strata* Vocational education has 
helped millions of students get jobs and achieve a decent standard of li'N^^ing. 
Yet, it has had no appreciable influence on changing the social structure. 
In trying to meet the expectations of business and industry, vocational 
education has become a component of the production mode, with hopes of becoming 
a full partner in industrial growth and progress. Those ambitions have 
plac.ed vocational education at the mercy of business and industry and have, 
to an extent, limited the choices and potential of students enrolled in the 
^ traditional vocational education program. e ^ 

As we move beyond the Industrial Revolution, the problems created by ^ 
industrialization may outweigh its value. It is now believed that services 
more than goods will improve the quality of life. .Vocational education 
(being a service institution) can be expected to mass-produce workers for 
service-type jobs. This agile post-industrial conversion will inevitably 
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reach its limit, however, and so begs the fundamental issue. Do vocational 
educators look forward to following every swing of the economic pendulum? 
If not, where do vocational education's true loyalties lie, and what are its 
fundamental values? If they are "people-centered," then as difficult as it 
may seem, it is possible to envision a future on a human scale. 

It is generally * held that greater human freedom will be achieved by 
automating industry and relinquishing its management to a technocratic elite, 
A well-regulated stainless steel world is projected as a model by both sci- 
ence fiction writers and social scientists who speculate about the future. 
In our collective search for order, the adoption of this «model may destroy 
more than our aesthetics. 

While promising freedom from labor, machines are also recognized as 
another, form of enslavement. By replacing politicians with a cult of tech- 
nocrats to make our decisions for us; we become powerless,. Automation m^y 
continue to eliminate a number of jobs which are unattractive, undesirable 
and deideaning. Yet, it will not eliminate work, which, when broadly defined, 
is a basic impulse which cannot be contained. Ideas and styles of work may 
change, but complete surrender to technology for the sake of its gifts is 
Af/ithout moral. 

People fear the technology they don't understand. They are not afraid 
of hammers, for example, but they are suspicious about computers because they 
don't loiow how they work or for what purposes they are being used. Our 
society would be better off if people regarded the computer the way they 
regard the hammer — as a tool which they have complete access to. If certain 
technologies are not tools to be used or understood by the majority of the 
population, then those technologies have only surreptitious justifications. 
In Tools for Conviviality , Ivan Illich examines tfiis question. (1) 

A convivial society should be designed to allow all its 
members the most autonomous action by means of tools least I 
controlled by others. People feel joy, as opposed to mere 
pleasure, to the extent that their activities are creative; 
while the growth of tools beyond a certain point increases 
regimentation, dependence, exploitation, and impotence. 
I uBe the term "tool" broadly enough to include not only 
simple hardware . . . - [but] productive systems for intangible 
commodities such as th6se which produce "education," 
"health," "knowledge," or "decisions," . . . School curricula 
or marriage laws are no less purposely shaped social devices 
than road networks. 

Like all other social institutions which are accountable to the public, 
vocationaL-^education must better identify the genuine needs of its clientele 
and create, options which maximize individual choices and meet a wide range 
of needs, 'regardless of whether they are directly related to economic de- 
mands. Thus, vocational education should develop more flexible and Varied 
occupational, training programs in a variety of settings and should undertake 
more aggressive job development atctivities for men and women seeking 
immediate employment. On the other hand, vocational education should 
strengthen programs which prepare students to cope with daftly life in a 
changing society. In addition, vocational education ought*'to offer courses 
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which better prepare youth and adults for productive leisure. For example, 
the growing demand for skill-gaining in handcrafts suggests that vocational 
education should review such needs. Conversion to the metric system is another 
recent development which will affect citizens. Because metrication is parti- 
cularly relevant to all areas of vocational education, perhaps the greater 
burden of preparing people for transition to the legalized measurement system 
should be borne by vocationaT education. Overall, vocational education ought 
to define its delivery system as the, means of achieving understanding of and 
access to our culture's tools — drills, lasers or computerized information 
systems. 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968: . 
EXPECTATIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Vocational education legislation, l^ike most legislative action, is 
created as a response to prevailing socio-economic conditions. Because 
federal legislation for vocational education has continued to evolve oyer 
a period' which now spans almost 60 years, the legislative intent and purposes 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 are a part of a long history. 
For our purposes, however, the 1968 Amendments emerged as the direct result 
of thtee major events: 

o The Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 
and the Vocational Education Act of 1963 

o Report and Recommendations of the Ad Hoc Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education " ^ " 

o Congressional hearings, held both in Washington,, D.C., and in 
the field. 

^ These milestones provide the , context for assessing the goals and*" 
purposes of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 

PANEL OF CONSULTANTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 embodied major changes in program 
emphasis. Focus shifted from agriculture and home economics, dominant since 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, toward greater scope and flexibility in 
vocational education programming in keeping with changing labor market deman 
In addition, the mission of vocational education was broadened to serve the 
needs of persons whose special problems prevented them from succeeding in 
traditional vocational* 'education programs. 

The mechanism for initiating this major reform in vocational education 
legislation was outlined ip President Kennedy's message to Congress on 
American education, February, 1961, wherein he stated: 

^The National Vocational Education ^cts, first ena-cted by 
the Congress in 1917 and subsequently amended, have 
provided a program of training for industry, agriculture, 
and other occupational areas. The basic purpose of our 
vocational education effort' is sound and sufficiently 
broad to provide a basis for meeting future needs. 
However, the technological changes which have occurred 
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in all occupations call for a review and re-evaluation < 
/ of these acts, with the view toward their modernization. 

To that end, I am requesting the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare to convene an advisory body " 

drawn from the educational profession, labor, industry, / 

and agriculture, as well as the lay public, together / 

with representatives from the Departments of Agriculture 

and Labor, to be charged' with the responsibility of 

reviewing av\d evaluating the current National Vocational 

Education Ac\s, and making recommendations for improving 

and redirecting the programs, ^ 

The following October,^ a 21-member Panel of Consultants assembled to 
begin a year-long study and to identify needed changes. The Panel's general 
recommendations were framed in the context of a changing world of wprk^ and 
included the following "expectations" for vocational education: (1) 

o Offer training opportunities for 21 million non-college graduates 

entering the labor market during the decade of the 1960*s 
p » 

o Provide f raining ot^ retraining for the millions of workers whose 
skills and technological knowledge must be updated or whose jobs 
will disappear as a result of automation or economic change 

o Meet the critical need for highly skilled craftsmen and techni- 
cians through education during and after high srchool 

o Expand vocational and technical training pragrams consistent 
with employment possibilities and national economic needs 

o Make vocational education opportunities equally available to 
all, regardless of race, sex, scholastic aptitude or place of 
residence^ 

The Panel identified four groups for whom vocational education services 
should be provided: young people in high school who are preparing either to 
enter £he labor market or to become homemakers; high school age youth with 
academic, socio-economic or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in the regular secondary vocational education program; youth and adults who 
are full-time students preparing to enter the labor market, having completed 
^ or left high school; and finally, youth and adults, employed or at work who 
need training \)r retraining to achieve employment stability, A total of 
$400 million was recommended by the Panel as the federal share for funding 
this vastly expanded vocational education program. Approximately one year 
after the Panel reported its recommendations, President Lyndon B, Johnson 
signed P. L, 88-210, the statute which incorporated most of the Panel* s 
major recommendations,' , 

Much of the rhetoric and many of the recommendations enacted into law 
in 1968 wpre built upon the highly significant changes that occurred in 
federal legislation five years earlier, , 
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AD HOC ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

r The report and recommendations of the Ad Hoc Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, appointed in 1966, a'iffe widely recognized for their ^ 
major impact on the provisions and expectations of the 1968 vocational 
education legislation. The relationship between the Council's recommenda- 
tions and the provisions of the leg^islation which came from the Senate-House 
conference committee are "too obvious to be^ accidental. • . Most of the 
recommendations were endorsed, a few rejected,.^nd others contained in 
legislative proposals not acted upon, but none were ignored." (2) 
Committee reports from the House and Senate both took note of the Ad Hoc 
Council's recommendations, while the House Committee on Education and Labor 
clearly stated its reliance on the report, adding that it had incorporated 
most of the recommendations in its version of the 1968 legislation. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 had provided for the establishment 
of two advisory councils, one responsible for a continuing review of vocational 
education and the other designed to be an ad hoc group established for the 
purpose of reviewing the administration and status of vocational education 
and recoimnending improvements* The Ad Hoc Council, composed of representatives 
from education, business and labor, was appointed approximately three years 
after enactment of P. L. 88-210. 

With staff and technical assistance from the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Council conducted a comprehensive review of vocational education in the 
United States and used its findirtgs as measures for evaluating the program. 
From this base, major recommendations were made to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, ^ and Welfare for changes in national policy. 

The jAd Hoc Council recommended that: (3) 

o The federal vocational education acts be combined into one single 
act to simplify administratipn at local, state and federal levels, 
it was believed that Congress would be better able to review the 
results of the progress C<?r the lack of it) if all vocational fund- 
ing were under one legislative authority. Such a consolidation would 
also assure a clearer understanding of the objectives of vocational 
education legislation. Finally, it was felt that the states would 
be able to modernize the administration of ' vocational education 
through organization by function and purpose rather '^than by 
legislative unit, as had been practiced in the past. 

o A Department of Education and Manpower Development be established 
in the Cabinet to coordinate (and thereby rationalize) federal 
efforts to reach unonployed, underemployed and disadvantaged youth 
and adults. The Council believed that centralized administration 
would prevent proliferation of programs and avoid duplication of 
efforts. ^ 

- o Funds be authorized for the U. S. Commissioner of Education to 
contract or make grants for planning, developing and operating 
exemplary and innovative programs of occupational ^preparation. 
New methods, * techniques and services, verified by i;esearch and 
experimental studies, should be incorporated into vocational 



education programs. These new research findings should include 
exploratory programs to provide practical experiences essential 
to understanding the complexities of a changing world of wrk; 
programs to^acquaint students with employment opportunities and 
to teach skills and knowledge in one or mote industries or families 
of occupations; part-time work to help link school and employment; 
guidance and counseling to assure that all students* interests and 
capabilities were developed in relation to their career objectives, 
thus facilitating the transition from school to work by assisting 
in initial job placement; and improved curricula to stimulate the 
development of more realistic vocational education programs for 
youth and adults,*_--^-^ 

Funds be authorized to develop and operate new and expanded voca- 
tional education programs and services for persons with academic, 
social, economic or physical handicaps. A critical problem was 
that the resources of both urban and rural areas were inadequate 
to meet the many needs of academically, socially and economically 
disadvantaged youth and adults who were ill-equipped to compete 
in the labor market. The Council felt that vocational education, 
in cooperation with other agencies, could provide for a combination 
of services concerned not only with specific job training, but also 
with employability of such persons. Services might include counsel- 
ing, prevocational experiences, motivation, mental, physical and 
social rehabilitation, remedial education, work skills, technical 
knowledge, placement and follow-up. 

Funds for work-study and work experience be authorized for students 
in secondary and post secondary ^institutions offering vocational 
and technical education. These programs would permit students to 
accomplish career objectives while acquiring work values. 

The Commissioner be authorized to make grants to state boards of 
vocational education and /or to colleges and universities or local 
public education agencies, to construct facilities and operate 
residential vocational schools. The Council believed that these 
facilities could extend vocational education to all youth, especially 
those who because of geographical location or socio-economic 
handicaps were unable to participate in or profit from regular 
vocatlbnal programs. 

Greater anphasis be directed to postsecondary and adult programs, 
and a minimum expenditure of 25 percent of authorized funds be set 
aside for this purpose. This support, it was felt, would enhance 
the. capabilities of community and junior colleges to provide skill 
and technical training for entrance'^ and advancement in the labor 
force. 

Vocational homemaking education be a separate section of ^ vocational 
education legislation with specific funding. Designed to distin- 
guish home economics wage-earning programs from those focusing on 
the quality, enrichment and stability of family life, the establish- 
ment of homemaking education would better serve young women preparing 
for the dual role of housewife and wage earner. 
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Federal funds be allocated to states on bases which encourage 
increased enrollment, attendance and improved performance, thus 
providing incentives and rewards for those states making the 
greatest efforts to expand and improve vocational education programs. 
Factors to be considered would include enrollments, average daily 
attendance, proportion of per capita income allocated to vocational 
education and training-related placement. 

The present requirement of matching federal funds by program and 
by purpose be eliminated, to encourage inabVation and the development 
of programs in new and ©ij^glng ^occupations. Statewide. matching 
would permit states to mo'tfe reSd^ly adapt funding, procedures to 
meet state and local needs • 

Salaries and expenses for federal administration of vocational 
education be included in the annual appropriations for the Act, 
The serious lack of long-range planning was recognized and attri- 
buted to the fact that the federal staff in vocational education 
had not increased significantly, Leade^rship planning and federal 
technical assistance were also deemed essential for maximum pi^pgram 
effectiveness. ' ^ • 

State plans for vocational education be designed to fulfill two, ^ 
major purposes: to serve as a compliance document as well as a 
five-year projected plan for administering and operating vocational 
education programs. Such a process would assure that the goals (^f 
vocational education at local, state and national levels would 
be closely related. 

Support be provided for professional and paraprofessional staff 
recruitment, preparation and upgrading at all levels, including 
leadership, administration, teacher education and counseling and 
,guidance. It was anticipated that demands for increased staffing 
would be created by the growing importance of occupational prepar- 
ation, development of new and emerging occupational fields, th^ 
necessity for better linkages between industry and education, the 
rapidity of change in job requirements and skills, and the 
necessity fdr continuous curriculum development and revision. 
Preparation of personnel ought to include fellowships, leaves, 
internships and exchange"" of personnel between industry and 
education* 

Employers be encouraged to partic;Lpate in school-work programs. 
Pilot projects should be funded to determine th ^3 .feasibility of . 
reimbtrrsing employers for unusual costs of supervision, training 
and instruction of part-time cooperative students in publicly 
supported education. 

Three types of research and dissemination efforts be conducted: 
grants to colleges and universities for paying part of the cost 
of research and dissemination of research results; grants to 
'conduct evaluations, demonstrations and experimental programs ip ^ 
vocational education; and grants to states to pay part of .the coBt 
of state research qoordinating units. 

'2G ' ' " 



__-o Funds-be authorized f-or-the U, S> Off ice o f F d n aat j -on 

data for use in preparing an annual descriptive an<^ analytical 
report on vocatiohal education for submission to the President 
and Congress, Virtually no data on vocational education were 
being collected that would yield evidence on student character- { 
istics, program results and benefits, future projections, placement 
and follow-up. 

o A periodic statewide review and evaluation be conducted in each ! 
state with criteria to be es^jablished bey^the U, S, Office of 
Education • These evaluations were to be submitted to ati Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education with responsibility for a national 
evaluation. The Council noted the paucity of hard data and 
sound value judgments about vocational education. 

o The definition of vocational education be broadened to include ^ 
the terms "prevocational" and "employability" as descriptors of 
exploratory and work experiences to enable male and female stu- 
dents to assess their interests and abilities in relation to a 
variety of occupational programs anH options,^ 

c Vocational education be defined to include initial job placement 
and follow-up for persons who have completed a training program, 
require part-^time employment to remain in sct^pol or need work 
experience as" an integral part of their educational program. 
Research findings had indicated that vocational schools accepting 
responsibility for initial job placement were far more Successful 
than comparable schools that had not accepted this task. The 
Council recognized that job placement activities provide schools 
with immediate feedback and thus a basis for regular assessment, 
curriculum modification and elimination of outdated programs. 

The final recommendation of the Ad Hoc Council was a funding recommen- 
dation to authorize, for the purposes stated, $1.6 billion for the first year 
of an enlarged and expanded vocational education program. 



CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 



President Johnson's Legislative Recommendatiq^s 

- w 

Early in 1968, President Johnson sent to the Congress his recommenda- 
tions for amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. That legislation 
was introduced in both the House and Senate (H.R. 15066 and S. 3099) and 
formed the basis for early hearings on vdcational education. (4) 

The Administration bill,^ known as the "Partnership for Learning and 
Earning Act of 1968," authorized new funding for exemplary, programs and pro- 
jects in vocational education* The bill also included a number of adminis- 
trative changes which had been recommended in the Ad Hoc Advisory Council's 
report, such as the consolidation of existing statutes authorizing funds for 
vocational education. 
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In th e i u t ti fe r i^eariHgs— ttrnronga^e r t h e A dm l tt i8t r a t i o i r^'^HHbii7--t^ ^=^^ 
apparent that Members of Congress were not ^willing to settle for a vocational 
education bill with new authorizations of only $15 million. (5) Instead, the 
hearings built a record of support for vocational education which eclipsed 
the President's original recommendations. 



Expectations of Educators and Other Publics 

It was the Ad Hoc Council's extensive recommendations which provided 
incentive for the Congressional committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate to begin formal hearings on vocational education. The 
hearings of the House subcommittee were lengthy and thorough and included 
trips to the "grass roots" to hear concerned citizens at state and local 
levels. The Senate subcommittee hearings took the form of a seminar, or a 
dialogue, under the direction of the Chairman. With the help of witnesses, 
the Chairman identified the issues in vocational education and then called 
on "the experts" from the U. S, Office of Education to respond to the issues 
and the specific recommendations they engendered. Since the Ad Hoc Advisory 
Council's recoimnendations were the basis for both the House and Senate 
hearings, the issues explored by both committees were basically similar. 

Vocational educators (as represented by the American Vocational 
Association) testified that while progress had been made in many areas 
since the passage of^the 1963 act, vocational education had not fulfilled 
the mandate to provide training opportunities for "all ]^ersons of all ages 
in all communities." Inability to reach this goal was attributed primarily 
to a lack of resources, and the profession called for a reassessment of 
priorities in education. _ . 

In responding to the major social issues of the mid-1960' s, vocational 
educators expressed a belief that their profession, given the resources, 
could play a key role in preparing youth and adults for employment in a 
technological society. Ih fact, leaders for the profession reaffirmed their 
commitment to helping every high school student acquire some type of occupa- 
tional skill. They recognized that to accomplish this goal would mean 
expanding "traditional" vocational education programs, particularly the 
"guidance function." They felt that a broader program, including innovative 
and exemplary projects in career exploration and work experience, should give 
students an earlier and clearer understanding of the world ol work. (6) 

Representatives for the superintendents of the large cities testified 
early in support of the Administration's "Partnership for Learning and Earning 
Act of 1968," but later returned to endorse H.R. 16450, a much larger bill in 
terms of funding and programmatic response. (7) They applauded the compre- 
hensive scope of the legislation, particularly its focus on th& rural and 
urban disadvantaged, and endorsed the sound educational structure it contained. 
They believed the authorizations were adequate and that the bill would 
provide -the necessary impetus, for solving problems related to hard core 
unemployment in the large cities. 

Questioned as to x^^at assurances there were that schools would use new 
vocational funding to impifce^e-jthe quality and raise the image of vocational 
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they -c-f^T-g^ft tihp, -f^^v^lop mpnt' p t-careenJladders as a means of making 

vocational training more attractive to a larger segment of students, ^ 

On the issue of equity in the distribution of vocational education 
funding vis-a-vis states arid the large cities, the superintendents felt 
that the safeguards in the legislation (i.e., broad participation in the 
planning process, projection of a five-year plan and public hearings on the 
state plan) would open tjie process for a more equitable distribution of funds 
to the large cities. They believed that a sound and viable vocational educa^ 
tion program with ample resources would decrease the need for federally 
sponsored remedial programs. 

In field hearings conducted by the' House **Coramittee on Education and 
Labor (Subcommittee on General Education) , educators recommended that the 
pending legislation include research funding to develop more and better 
programs for a wider range of population groups. (8) 

In considering the failures of the^ducational system, it was believed 
by some that vocational education offered a realistic hope for "revolution- 
izing" all of education. Emphasis on practical instruction was also viewed 
as a jneans for improving the self image of students in vocational education, 
which had long been considered undesirable. The need to articulate high • 
school and post secondary programs was identified along with a need for the 
development of innovative instructional mf»tho'ds and techniques to increase 
the effectiveness of education and training. (9) ^ ^ 

Industry representatives cited two major needs. The first was develop- , * 
ment of responsible attitudes toward work much earlier, in the school exper^enc'e, 
at least by junior high school. The second was the substantial assistance 
necessary for the public education system to fulfill present and future labor 
market demands for skilled craftsmen. (10) 

Others contended that "there is more to education than the skill you 
are goinjg to learn ia a trade school, or the knowledge you are going tQ 
learn in college. Part of it is social . . . and the social aspect is just 
as important as learning how to weld or wire* a house." (11) 

Some educators anticipated that the proposed amendments would, help to 
restore balance in the expenditure of education funds. They pointed out that 
the largest portion of tax funds for education is used to educate the 20 * 
percent of the population who plan to enter the professions. (12) 

Expectations of Congress 

In creating legislation. Members of Congress use not only their powers 
of persuasion, but also their skills of patient and careful negotiation, 
The final result is a compromise of many varying viewpoints, goals and aspi- 
rations. Thus, answers to questions concerning the "expectations" of Congress 
depend to some degree on who is asking the questions and who is answering them. 
While it is difficult to identify the many intentions held by Congressional 
members regarding the 1968 Amendments, the committee reports of the House and 
Senate do provide carefully dtawn^ statements of purpose for the Act* 
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The House Conna lttee on*^ Education and Labor concluded that th ere v^rp, 

five basic principles underlying the provisions contained in the House bill 
for vocational education (H,R, 18366): (13) 

o The dichotomy between academic and vocational education is 
outmoded * 

i 

o Develpping attitudes, basic education skills and habits 

appropriate for the world of work are as important as skill 
training 

o Prevocational orientation is necessary to introduce pupils to 
the world of work and provide motivation / , 

o Meaningful career choices are a legitimate concern of vocational 
education 

« * 

o Vocational programs should be developmental not terminal, 
providing maximum options for students to go on to college, 
pursue postsecondary vocational and technical training or find 
employment 

In examining the future direction of vocational education, as inter- 
preted in the Senate^ bill for vocational education (S. 3770), the Senate 
committee identified three basic factors which warranted close consideration: 
(14) 

o The level of American education Of greatest overall importance has 
, shifted from the secondary to the postsecondary level 

o Thousands of disadvantaged young people drpp out of school before 
high school graduation 

o The manpower needs of the economy are becoming so highly technical, 
varied and shifting that it is highly improbably that a single 
purpose, terminal, secondary school training program can 
adequately prepare students for a lifetime career 

* Following the passage of the 1968 legisla^on, scholars in the field of 
vocational education identified six broad objectives that Congress had in 
mind when enacting tjie Vocational Education Amendments of 1968: (15) 
* t . 

o Increasing vocational education fifnding to curb the influx of 
underprepared pfopie in the labor market 

o Reorienting home, economics to the needs of the disadvantaged 

o ' Beginni^ig preparation for emplo3rment at an earlier age, 
particularly 'for the" disadvantaged 

o Encouraging the growth of technical programs at the postsecondary 
level 
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,..0 .Sponsoring nev and innovative concepts through eannarked funds 
for exemplary and co6t>erative pfbgrains, residential schools, 

curriculum development and teacher^ training 

i ' 

o Encouraging long-grange planning on the national and state level, 
applying leverage, for change by mandating independent national 
and state advispiry couficils, and providing for more aggressive 
federal leadership through a tighter system of state plans 



House of RepresfentativeS'^ 

• « 
Representative Meeds, a major sponsor of the 1968 Amendments, viewed 
the proposed legislation as a "catalyst for stimulating change in American 
education." (16) saw the Act as a means for ending the divisiveness ^that 
had grown up with track 'systems and separate vocational schools. He believed 
that the Act could broaden the options of high school graduates if vocational 
education would provide not only ^kill training, but also develop habits, 
attitudes and values necessary for success on, the job. This could be accoin-- 
plished, he felt, through early exploratory activities and work experience 
jirograms, which would also serve to draw business and" industry into a partner- 
ship with the schools. 'He supported broader training through the cluster 
approach as a means to better adapt students to changing job requirements. 

Recognizing that unemployment existed side by side with shortages in 
skilled manpower. Representative Meeds saw vocational education as a potential 
cure. In particular, he suggested that vocational funds be utilized to attack 
the problems of the core cities. Finally, he hoped that the 1968 Amendments 
would make restitution for the lack of visibility of and national commitment to 
vocational' education. 

Representative Edith Green reemphasized the need for "restoring balance" 
to American education. (17) She cited th6 following' statement from the 
hearings: 

We glorify the route from kindergarten through post- 
doctoral-fellowships. The money and the ,emphasis are 
wrong. Eighty percent of the tax money raised for post 
high school education is used for the 20 percent who go 
to college. And only 20 percent of public tax money 
goes to the 30 percent who want to learn an employable 
skill. 

She also saw in vocational education programming the potential for 
rebuilding and restoring the nation's major cities. She cited fiscal problems 
as a major deterrent to the life of cities populated by people who were tax 
consumers rather than tax payers. 

Expressing his belief in strong afld independent citizen participation 
in developing the goals of education. Representative Quie viewed the provi- 
sions for <> vocational education advisory councils as a central feature for 
building a mpdern , structure of vocational-technical education, (18) Others, t, 
including Representative Esch, saw the 1968 Amendments as a means ,f or moving 



yocationaI^dii.c at,lpja,JxQmJCkla^^^^^ obscuri_,tX_tnto„the f oref rq^^ our total 
educational structt^re^^ ' • • » ^ 

This theme was further developed by Representative Pucinski, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on General Educatl^on of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. He said to vocational educators, "the future belongs to ypu,** for 
he saw vocational eduCatix>n as the heartbeat of massive refonhs in education. 
He contended that the failures of American education were most visible in 
tlie large urban areas, and, that the vocational education continuum held 
answers to the massive social problems o'f unemployment, rioting, crime and 
"welfare. (19) 

Although he had introduced the Administration's proposals for vocational 
education (the "Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 1968") j 
Representative Pucinski .rejected that bill because of its many ommissions* 
He hoped for tremendous expansion in vocational education and called on 
vocational educators to. modify and update existing programs, remove restric-^ 
tive admissions standards and extend training opportunities to all youth 
and adults. ' ^ " 

Representative Pucinski defined preparation for the world of work as 

learning to get along with all types of people. He recognized the need for 

developing good work attitudes, especially among the 4isadvantaged, and ^Iso 

stressed the importance of basic education skills in job preparation. 

< • f 

According to Representative Pucinski, vocational education had been 
treated as a stepchild, that* for too long the nation had been obsessed with 
the goal of a college education for everyone. In his view, vocational educa- 
tion was a means for every student to acquire a marketable skill and the 1968 
legislation was a means for guaranteeing that education. 



Senate 

Shortly after President Johnson signed into law the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, Senator Morse addressed the annual conv^tion of the 
American Vocational Association. He used that platform tp elaborate on the 
meaning of the new statute. (20) In his view, the educational system had 
been unresponsive to socio-economic problems. The 1968 legislation was 
designed, therefore, to bririg about a basic reform in the educat"^onal system, 
to give citizens an opportunity to acquire skills for working and living in 
a technological society. i. 

Senator Morse suggested that a strengthened vocational education system 
would help to alleviate the vast expenditures on remedial programs attempting 
to educate and train the failures of the educational system. He believed the 
Amendments would bring about a reordering of our educational priorities. 

Pointing to the comprehensiveness of the legislation. Senator Morse 
expected that tjie Act would .inspire the integration of vocational^ and academic 
education since it placed vocational education in proper context fey making 
it a major mission of the public schools. Senator Morse also believed that 
the legislation would help to build better bridges between education and 
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business and industry. He viewed citizen participation, through the mechanism 
ot~ national'and state advisory councils, as an important" pFinciple of the 
legislation, . ^ . ..... 

Senator Randolph cited particular f eature§ of the 1968 Amendments ^ 
which he believed would provide for continuous progress and upgrading of 
vocational education. These included funds for research and training, 
curriculum development, collection and dissemination of information and 
personnel development. He also applauded the priority given in the legis- 
lation to the interests and needs of program participants* (21) 

Others, including Senator Prouty, felt that the nation was not spending 
enough money on educational programs to meet existing problems and needs. 
He believed it was "penny-wise and pound-foolish" not to proVide programs 
to keep youngsters in school but to maintain them on welfare, (22) 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1971-1974 

Based on the preceding discussion of the intent of the 1968 Amendments, 
15" major expectations have been identified to serve as focal points for 
^presenting an overview of the accomplishments of the vocational educatioii 
program during the 1971-1974 period. 

In attempting to measure the extent to which vocational education has 
met the major mandates of the 1968 Amendments, numerous studies, reports 
and d^ta sources .were reviewed. Most of the information treated below has 
been drawn from data collected by Project Baseline, Northern Arizona 
University, Data were also furnished by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational ,E<fucation» Despite the quality 
of these sources, there are gaps in the data which limit analysis and 
underscore the need fpr an improved data base at the national level. 

In order to supplement available information, the author has had to rely 
on her own observations and those of other professionals in the field. The 
inputs of knowledgeable vocational educators are considered appropriate for 
the purposes of this examination of vocational education. Indeed, such **real 
world** perspective is so often missing from studies in which data are assembled 
and analyzed in a vacuum. It is believed, therefore, that both the progress 
and the problems in vocational education reported here represent a balanced 
view of the field, ' 

Paucity of Data at the National Level 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education stated in . 
March, 1968: (23) - \ 

Given the pressures of change and expansion to effectuate 
• the new legislation, inadequate attention was given to 
the data and information needs of the Council and to the 
development of a continuing data reporting and analysis 
system to assure adequate information for evaluation and 
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decision making. . , Unfortunately, the data collection 
and program evaluation system is inadequate at all levels^ — 
federal,- state, and local* 

Data collection at the national level is just as inadequate today, 
although data collection systems in the states have been greatly improved. 
Definitional problems abound; terms are subject to Individual interpretation 
by different administrators in different localities. As a result, there are 
major inconsistencies, discrepancies and deficiencies in the data. In fact, 
problems exist to such a degree that even the most careful and sophisticated 
analyses, including those made during the course of this project, must be 
considered inconclusive • This is not to say that there haVe not been some 
excellent research studies conducted in vocational education, or that strides 
have not been made in the development of management information systems to 
retrieve accurate data at the state level. It simply points up the fact that, 
given the lack of uniformity in data reporting, data collected nationally on 
vocational education are at best inadequate. This problem was experienced 
during the development of this report when the Project Baseline data beihg 
used were found to be inconsistent xriLth U.S. Office of Education data in many 
categories. Such inconsistency is due to the fact that Project Baseline data, 
based on U. S. Office of Education and other reports, have been updated for 
the years 1971 through 1974, ^nd have been published more recently than the 
counterpart federal data. The fact remains, however, that such differences 
In data reported across sources make verification of data difficult, if not 
impossible. Even with some variation from one source to another, there is 
sufficient information to report that progress has been made in vocational 
education duting the first half of the 1970 's. 

Throughout the remainder of this chapter, all data are reported by 
fiscal year. This should be noted by the reader, in that the fiscal year 
(FY) designation is not used in referencing years in the text, figures and 
tables . 



Enrollment Growth 

U Cong^tm injomzd thz 196S fyt\2.^vim2,nt^ mAk tKa iuyidamzntat bttt^i that 
voiicutional ddncation pApgHms ^hovUd conttnu^ to buUld on thz bKoad 
and voidzty atto^ptzd puApo6^ (immcJMtQxi in tha 1963 act, i.z., "that 
- peA6om ol alt aQZ6 In all comunitLz6 thz 6tat^ iMJUi havz /i^ady 
acce64 to vocjottonat tAotning oh. /let/iatntng vohich t& o^ kigh 
quaZyity — H.zaJU6tLc In tight o^ oppontrniittu ioK gatn^ut mploym^yit-- 
and 6iictQd to thoJji nzzdk, intt/i^t^, and abttity to bznz^ik ^/lom 
4acfi t/irUning.^* 

In 1968, the Congress clearly, anticipated that the enactment of the 
Vocational Education Amendments would result in expanded programs for voca-- 
tional education students at all levels. By 1974, 2,452 area vocational 
schools and 1,756 community colleges and technical institutes offered a 
growing variety of vocational education programs. During the period 1971-1974, 
vocational enrollments increased from approximately 10.5 million to oVer 
13.5 million. In 1971, there were 50.19 persons enrolled^ in vocational edu- 
cation for eyerjt 1,000 in the population and in 1974, there were 62.97 persons 
enrolled it} vocatlpnal education for ever • i,OQ0 in the population. Table 1 

V 
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Table 1 






Enrollment 


Growth of the Vocational Education Program 
1971-1974 




Item 


1971 1972 


1973 


1974 


Total Enrollment 

a 


10,485,233 11,578,609 . 


12,064,761 


13,512,060 


Percenjt Increase 


10.43% 


4.20% 


12.00% 



Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. 



shows that the greatest growth in vocational education enrollments took 
place in 1974, when they rose from 12,064,761 to 13,512,060, an increase 
of 12 percent. The overall 1971-1974 increase was 28.87 percent. Data 
analysis shows a significant growth over the four-year period in total 
vocational education enrollments per 1,000 population, including secondary, 
postsecondary and adult enrollments. 

Analysis of the data also indicates that as federal, state and local 
funding increased, enrollments increased proportionately in total secondary, 
postsecondary and adult vocational education programs. 

Table 2, showing fe"deral expenditures for vocational education for 
1971-1974, suggests that federal funds stimulate investment of state and 
local dollar's. For example, during 1974, state and local expenditures 
overmatched federal dollars $5.43 to $1.00. For the same year, state and 
local expenditures accounted for more than 84 percent of the total expendi- 
tures and increased at a rate greater than the federal expenditures. The 
funding partnership between the states and the federal government has 
apparently exceeded expectations. Experience gained over the past few 
years suggests that if federal funds^were expanded, more state and local 
funds would be made^-available for vocational education. 

Data are also available on the age* distribution of enrollees in voca- 
tional education. As can be seen in Table 3, over five million persons, 
aged 20 years and over, participated in postsecondary and adult programs 
in 1974. It is anticipated that the average age of vocational education 
program participants will rise in the next few years. Limited data are 
^ available to support-^ this trend, however. . It is interesting to note that 
10 percent of the total United States population between the ages of 15 
and 64 years were enrolled in vocational education programs. 
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Table 


3 




Vocational 


Education Enrollments Distributed by Age 
1974 


Group 


Group and Age 


total Population 


Group Enrollment 


Percent of 
Total Population 
by Age Group 


Secondary 

15-19 years 


20 , 893,000 


8,387,026 


40.14% 


Postsecondary 
20-24 years 


' 17,721,000 


1*, 591, 400 

V 


8.98% 


Adult 

25-64 years. 


96,542,000 


3,533,634 


3.66% 


Total 

15-64 years 


> 

135,156,000 


13,512,060 


9-. 99% 



Source: Project Baseline, Northern Ari2fon^ University 



Expanded Vocational Education Prograins 

2. Tkz 196S Amtndmznt^ Ktcognlztd thz nojuzMh^if ion. e^xpanding adutt, . 
po6ti>tcondaAy and 6tcjonda/itf vocjoUajoyioZ zduavtion pAjog/uxm6. Th^ Cong^^ 
uocu panXA^cviLoiKty intoA^tzd -oi having po^t^zcondoJiy pwgwom exjoonded 
and 6zt a^idz ^undA ^on, thaut ^pzclf^c pvJipo&t. 



Postsedondary and Adult ' 

In recent years, vocational education has been more responsive to 
postsecondary and adult education needs, as evidenced by both increased 
offerings and increased enrollments. Technological changes underlie the 
demand for more sophisticated preparation for the world of work. Furthermore, 
recent attentipn to continuing education and life-long learning has no doubt 
contributed to growth in these areas. 

During the period 1971-1974, postsecondary enrollments _grew from 
1,116,044 to 1,591,400, and Uncr ease of approximately 42.6 percent. Adult 
enrollments rose from 2,881,735 to 3,533,634, an increase of approximately 
22.6 percent. Table 4 shows the changes in vocational education enrollments 
by student level. , ' 

( During the same period, federal, state and local funds invested in 
postsecondary programs Increased from $554.47 per student to $604.64 per 
student, while the total federal, state and local funds invested per adult 
in vocational education decreased from $74.46 to $70.40. In the absence of 
qualitative data, it is not possible to verify that program quality has 
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improved at the postsecondary level as a result of increased expenditures per 
sludbi iL. W ot its i t passibl e to a3 s e3S-^e-4 mp i ict^-o f-l ovor-QXp efi<ijffeu^°- " 



student at the adult level. 









Table 4 
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Changes 


in Enrollment in Vocational Education 
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Enrollment 




Percent Change 


* 


Student Level 


1971^ 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Secoivdary 


6,487,466 


7,211,527 


7,348,666 


8,387,026 


11.16^ 


1.90^/1 


14.13% 


Postsecondary 


1,116,004 


1,277,456 


1,349,465 


1.591,400 


14.46:i 


5.64% 


17. 93;^ 


Adult 


2,881,735 


3,089,626 


3,366,630 


3,53^3,634 


7. 21% 


8.97^/1 


4,965: 


Disadvantaged 


1,393,356 


1,608,187 


1,581,025 


1,631.922 


15.42*^ 


-1.697. 


1 

3.227. 


Handicapped 


202,910 


221,295 


222,713 


235,569 


9.06*/i: 


0.64*^ 


5.77% 



*Changes were increases unless designated by minus sign (-). 

Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. , , 

There appears to.be no question that postsecondary and adult vocatiqnal 
education needs will continue to grow. As stated earlier, highly specialized 
programs will be increasingly in demand in our technological society. In 
addition, the need for adult programs designed to train, retrain and upgrade 
workers will become more crucial as technology or economic changes continue 
to displace thousands in the labor, force. 



Secondary 

Secondary enrollments in federally assisted vocational education programs 
increased substantially between 1971 and 1974. During this period, secondary 
enrollments increased from 6,487,446 to 8,387,026, a growth of approximately 
29.3 percent. Federal, state and local funds invested in secondary programs^ 
during the same period increased from. $238.19 to $254.10 per student. Again, 
it is impossible to determine whether increased expenditures per student have 
contributed to improving the. quality and effectiveness of secondary vocational 
education programs. 

o 

In addition to enrollment increases, the number of program offerings in 
new and emerging occupational areas also expanded. The emphasis placed on , 
occupational clustejcing appears to have increased the number of options for 
students seeking employment and advancement on the job. 

Enrollment trends in the various occupational areas have shown consistent , 
thojigh varying, rates^of growth. Table 5 illustrates this growth, expressed 
as percentage increase over the previous year. 
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Table 5 

Percentage Increase in Enrollments by Vocational Education Fields 

1971-1974 



Percentage Increase 



r xcxu 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1971- 


-1974 






6.08% 


3.49% 


5.23% - 


' 15-. 


53% 


Distributive Education 




10.74% 


15.36% 


12.86% 


44. 


18% 


Health Occupations 




24.90% 


25.07% 


20.16% 


fi7 


72% 


Consumer /nd Homemaking 




7.96% 


0.75% 


0.51% 


9. 


32% 


Occupational Home Economics 




41 . 90% 


15.61% 


53.70% 


152. 


16% 


Office Occupations 




5.63% 


6.28% 


10.41% 


23. 


95% 


Technical Education 




- 7.55% 


8.10%^ 


8v04% 


25. 


62% 


Trade and Industrial 




15.49% 


12.66% 


4.59% 


,36, 


08% 


Source: Project Baseline, 


Northern Arizona University. 









Occupational home economics » having grown almost 42 percent 'between 
1971 ^nd 1972, has continued to show the greatest yearly increase, with the 
exception of the 1972-1973 year, when health occupations showed an enrollment 
increase of over 25 percent. Only these two fields grew disproportionately 
to the statistical expectations, as shown by analysis of Project Baseline 



data. 

r Impact on Unemployment 
3, 



1 



Tk(L Con3A,e^6 expected that tkz 1968 Amendmen;t6 iAXfuZd /ie£p alt^vlate, 
unmploym2,nt and povMJty, and bnlng new /lope to tko^o. t^ho had not 
been (joM toAvzd by the. school 6y6tem. 

The economic problems which developed between 1971 and 1974 cloud the 
question of whether vocational education, or any^^cupational training program, 
could have reduced unemployment > or problems of povel^ty* The fact remains that 
many individuals were prepared for employment during this period, as evidenced 
by the number of vocational education students completing their programs and 
the numbers obtaining placement. 

Two of the measures of the success of vocational education are the pro- 
portion of participants who complete the program and who find appropriate 
employment.^ The overall completion and placement figures for the total 
vocational education program are presented in Table 6. For the purposes of 
this report, placement is defined as employment in fields related or unrelated 
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Table 6 








V \J L»C* U X W lid ^ 


Education Completions and Placements 
1971-1974 




Xt6in 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1 Q7A 


ComD le t ions 


1,493,247 1, 


588,603 


1,938,379 




Left with Marketable 
Skirls 


122,803 


135,501 


110,377 




Status Unknown 


319,409 


293,537 


336,717 


364,095 


Not Available for 


394,665 


457,161 


457,891 .. 




Continuing into Higher 
Rdiif*at" 1 on 




J , t /O 




1Q7 


Aval 1 abl p FoT PI flf^PTTipnt" 


819,109 


968,050 


1,094,417 


J. , ^v/H , V ^.-J 


Employed Full Time in 
Related Field 


564,506. 


• 

671,895 


727,957 




Unemployed 


88,215 


89,901 


99,119 


120,746 

> 


Employed, Not in 
Related Field 


163,574 


206,513 


267,343 


303,270 



Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University* 



to training* Although continuing education may well be considered appropriate 
for many vocational education students, the emphasis in vocational education 
programs , has been primarily on the development of marketable skills and 
subsequent entry into the work force to apply those skills. 

Between 1971 and 1974, the numbers of vocational education completions 
and placements^t all levels increased steadily. Indeed, the 1974 completions 
exceeded the 1971 completions by more than 41 percent. The 1974 placements, 
t>oth related and unrelated to field of training v^^exceeded the 1971 placements 
by 48,8 percent. The number leaving the program with marketable skills almost 
doubled between 1973 and 1974. 

Analysis of the data in Table 6 indicates that the proportion of program 
completers available for placement was generally stable over the four-year 
period, with an increase from 55 to 61 percent from 1971 to 1972, and a 
return to 56 •5 and 57 percent for 1973 and 1974, respectively. It is inter- 
esting to note that the proportion of program completers unemployed also 
fluctuated but; has remained generally stable for the overall period. While 
the proportion dropped from 5.9 to 5.1 percent between* 1971 *and 1973, it 
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returned .to 5*7 percent in 1974. It is also interesting to note that as a 
percentage "of program completers available for placement, the number of 
unemployed vocational education graduates dropped steadily between 1971 and 
1973 (from 10.8 percent to 9.1 percent) before returning to 10 percent in 
1974.' ' ♦ 

In terms of percentage of enrollments, Tables 7, 8 and 9 show that com- 
pletions in secondary vocational education fell from 15.47 percent to 15.36 
percent in the four-year period. Postsecondary completions increased overall, 
as did adult education' completions^ even though the percentage of adult 
completions dropped in 1974. 





Table 7 






Secondary Vocational Education Completions 
1971-1974 




Fiscal Year 


<K Nxnnber of Completions Percent 


of Enrollment 


1971 , 


.1,003,491 


15.47% 


1972 


1,049,061 ,^ 


14.55% 


1973 


^ 1,153,873 


15.70% 


1974 


1,287,874 * 


15.36% 


Source: Project Baseline., Northern Arizona University. 
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Table 8 






Postsecondary Vocational Education Completions 

1971-1974 




Fiscal Year 


Number of Completions / Percent 


of Enrollment 








1971 


324,531 


29.08% 


1972 ' 


, 341,682' 

1 


26.75% ' 


1973 


419^,054 


31.05% 


1974 


' 527,724 


33.16% 



Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. 
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Table 9 
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jl Adult Preparatory Vocatioilkl Education Con5)letions 




1971-1974 




Fiscal Year 


Ninnber of Completions 


Percent of Enrollment 


1971 


165 ,225 


5.73% ^ • 


1972- 


197,860 


6.40% 


1973' 


365,452 


10.86% 


1974 


295,43 4 


8.36% 



Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. 

The datat analysis indicates that increases in federal and state/local 
expenditures were accompanied by higher numbers of progr^ completions in 
total vocational education programs, in secondaary and in postsecondaary programs. 
Less relationship seems to exist between increased funding and adult program 
completions. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 show -the relationship between expenditures and 
program completions.^ In Figure 1, the completion rates for secondary voca- 
tional education students are shown to be quite stable over the 1971-1974 
period, while total expenditures per student increased through 1973 and 
decreased in 1974. In Figure 2, postsecondary completion rates drop from' 
1971 to 1972 before starting to climb steadily through 1974. Expenditures, 
per posts'econdary student fluctuate widely ove^ this period, with an increase 
of $74.58 per student occurring between 1972 and 1973, followed by a drop of 
$19.34 per student .in 1974. In Figure 3, completion rates^ f or adults in 
vocational education are shown to increase through 1973 and drop back in 
.1974, though remaining well. above 1971 and 1972 levels. Expenditures per 
dult dropped steadily, and substantially, between 1971 and 1973 before 
ncreasing again in 1974. Overall, expenditures per adult dropped 5.8 
percent between 1971 and 1974. 

While the numbers of completions and placements reflect the growing 
success of vocational education programs and supportive services, they do 
not answer some veary fundamental questions. Whatsis happening to those 
students who did not complete their programsi? Save the students who found 
jobs remained in tho^e jobs and if so, have they found satisf-action their 
employment? Until a national follow-up system is established, we sioiply 
will not know how effectively vocational education is preparing youth and 
adults for the labor market. % 
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16 
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Percent Completions of Enrollment in Secondary Vocational Education 

4 

Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. 

* • * 

Figure 1. Total Expenditures/Student Related to Completions, Secondary 
Vocational Education, 1971-1974 
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Percent Completions of Enrollment in Postsecondary Vocational Education 
Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. 

Figure 2. Total Expenditures/Student Related , to Completions, Postsecondary 
" Vocational Education, 1971-1974 
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Source: Project Baseline, Northern- Arizona University, 

Figure 3. Total Expenditures/Student Related to Completions, Adult 
Vocational Education, 1971-1974 
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Programs for the Disadvantaged and Handicapped 

4. Cong^e>S6 dLoxxAJUj expected yocjOuUoriaJi zdacdtion to dtvotz g^zatoA 
cvUttYitijOYi and n.(U>ovJic(^ to pnvgnxim 6tnvtng tkt dZ^advantag^d. 
It m6 b(Lti(LVQjd that: vocAtxomZ tducjouUon had it uyUquz capabtJUty 
to kzlp thz dUJS^CLdyJojnJjiQQjd and to bHAjig yiqj/) tiit to tka conz cJM.qj>. 

During the period 1971-1974, vocational education enrollments of 
socio-economically disadvantaged persons increased from 1,393,356 to 
1,631,922, 6r approximately 17.1 percent." During the same period, enroll- 
ments of physically handicapped persons rose from 202,910 to 235,569, or 
approximately 16.1 percent. 

Both disadvantaged and handicapped student enrollments show consistent 
decreases as percentages of total vocational education enrollments. Disad- 
vantaged enrollments peaked in 1972, at 13.89 percent of the total. Table 10 
reveals that handicapped students comprised 1.94 percent of total enrollments 
in 1971, the highest year'in terms" of percentage of total enrollments. 



' Table 10 



Disadvantaged and Handicapped Student Enrollments 
as Percentages of Total Vocational Enrollment , 
1971-1974 













Type 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


D4.S advantaged 


i3.29- 


13.89 


13.10 


iV.08 


Handicapped . ^ 


1.94 


1.91 


1»85 


1.74 



Source : '^Project Baseline, J^orthem Arizona University 



Despite inconsistencies in reported data, it is apparent, nonetheless, 
that educational services to persons with special needs have not grown to 
the extent anticipated. However, there are a number of prevailing factors 
to explain the slow growth. Socio-economically disadvantaged and physically 
handicapped persons qualify for many services supported by various federal 
and state agencies. Adults who qualify for special assistance generally seek 
out those programs which provide concurrent financial assistance and disad- 
vantaged or handicapped vocational education students do not qualify for 
financial assistance oH stipertds. The definitions for "socio-economically 
disadvantaged" and "handicapped" need clarification so that those who may 
best benefit from the kinds of programs and services vocational education 
has to offer can be identified and recruited. 

Vocational education programs in the core cities are caught in a double 
bind.^ Most core city schools face higher costs for basic expenses (such as 
teacher salaries, construction and equipment maintenance and repair) than do 
rural and subujrban schools. Moreover, cities have a disproportionately high 
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number of disadvantaged studentp requiring more expensive program services • 
Ftindlng per capita Is less than that received by other types of school dis- 
tricts, while the .costs per student are generally higher* 

Like most other social programs serving the core cities, vocational 
education, while improving both the quantity and hopefully the quality of 
ongoing programs, is still struggling to accommodate the special needs of 
students. Although a niimber of Innovative projects report success, programs 
for the disadvantaged are difficult to evaluate. Hard data are not available 
nationally which adequately portray the extent- to which vocational education 
programs, are having an Impact on^ alleviating the problems of students In 
core city schools, 



Residential Vocational Schools 

5. Thz CongAt!>6 boZizvzd that tkz p^vlston in tht 1968 Am2ndme,yvt6 £o/i 
n^uidrntixit vocattonat schools and ^acAJtUie^ tjoould e^xpond tht potential 
iofi vocAtional zducjcution, to soAvz numl and uAban Itudznts, poAZLaitaxty 
thost tvfu? {jozAt dUadvantdQtd. 

Although the legislation authorized funds for residential schools, the 
Congress has never appropriated funds for development of residential voca- 
tional education facilities. Although most states do not have such facilities, 
a few have successfully operated residential fac|.litles fo^ institutional 
manpower training programs administered by the State Board for Vocational 
Edycation, Apparently, the Congress has felt that Job Corps Centers operated 
under the provisions of the Office of Economic Opportunity (now Community- 
Services Administration) have adequately met the need for r<esidential centers. 

Integration of Academic and Vocational Education 

6. VoonXlonal zdacatAXfn, thAough tht 196S Amendrntnts, •expected to 
bning /leZzvancz to schoa^ting thAjoagk a tapacAty ion. inte^gnjoting tko. 
pAjdcXtcxU with tht th^/vQjUcjol. It ims boJUzv'td that a stAzngthmzd 
vocattonal education pHjogfiam could b/Ung an znd to the, dichotomy bojbocojn 
vocjottonal^ and acadmic tdacjotijon. 

^ There are scant data to support the claim that the 1968 Amendments have 
made an impact on integrating practical and theoretical approaches to learning. 
However, during the past few years vocational educators - have been committed 
to developing more sophisticated programs and curricula which better relate 
theoretical knowledge to skill training. On a larger scale, the rapid growth 
of shared-time vocational centers Illustrates genuine administrative commit- 
ment to integrating academic and vocational ^education. 

The introduction of the ^career educa;tlon concept, which emphasizes the 
necessity for both vocational and academic instruction, has apparently had 
a positive effect on vocational education. Leaders promoting the introduction 
of career education in the schools have generated support for the notion 
that all persons need to- know about the wo^rld of work and that all persons 
need to know about the world of work, and that all persons should have some 
kind of a saleable skill, ^ \ 
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The long-held misconception that vocational education students are 
inferior to academic students has been somewhat dispelled. Whether or not 
this is a resialt of the 1968 Amendmenfis , one cannot s ay ^..Apparently there 
are a number of factors at work which have enhanced the way in which the 
population perceives vocational education. For example, the unusually high 
unemployment rate of young persons, particularly those without saleable , skills 
has led the public to question the relevance of general educati9n. Moreover, 
the public appears to be better informed about what vocational education is* 
and what it contributes to society. In general, there appears to be some 
disillusionment with colle^ge education and an awakening inter^t in 
vo cat ional ism . 



Vocational Education Funds for Career Education 

7. Tkz Cong^6 txptcXtd tkt bhxxidtnzd 6copz vocxvUohal tducjouUon to 
^ndudt aviZQA dtveZopmunt, zxplohato^ aatLvltio^ and mployab^iJUty 

The career education concept, whxch includes vocational education as a 
component, was introduced and promoted by the U. S.. Commissioner of Education 
in the early 1970's without legislative mandate or authority. Federal 
spokespersons interested in advancing the concept argued, that acquainting 
students with the world of work would inevitably enhance 'the need for voca- 
tional education. Federal officials, through administrative policy, thuS, 
redirected vocational education funds to the design and implementation of 
career education programs throughput the country. The effort to achie^Ve a 
better balance between academic and vocational education was hailed as a way 
of transforming education into ^a more relevant and democratic process. 

During, the early 1970' s, federal vocational education funds were pumped 
into programs designed to make the career education concept^a reality in 
grades K through 14. It was not until the Congress enacted the Education 
Amendments of 1974 that career education was given legislative authority. 
Even then, only $10 million were authorized for career education nationally. 

The career education iK>vement, while receiving nationwide emphasis, has 
been largely a state and local venture. Although there is no body of quanti- 
tative and qualitative data on the impact of career education, there is 
certainly enough information to confirm that the movement is gaining national 
momentum. Vocational educators support the concept as the means for providing 
career orientation and exploration along with positive attitudes toward 
work as early as the elementary and middle school grades. 'Although most 
vocational educators recognize that vocational and career education are not 
synonymous, they consider vocational education as an integral'^part of career 
education. In fact, from all appearances, the leadership for developing and 
installing career education across the country haff been drawn largely from the 
vocational education community. Many academic educators are becoming more 
deeply involved in this development. With their involvement, it is antici- 
pated that the old dichotomy between academic and vocational education will 
be removed from American education, and that education will begin preparing 
students for vocations as veil as avocations. 
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Restoring Balance in Education 

S. Tkz Cokg^6 viewzd tht 196$ AmzndmzyU^ a ccutcCly^l ioK dfiangz, a 
weAe dOizctzd p^umoAAJiy tom^ totttgz. 

Data to support the extent to which" the 1968 Amendments have served as 
a catalyst for change In education are not available nationally. There are 
some indications, however, that Increased funding at the federal, state and 
local level has made it possible for vocational education to accommodate more 
students. For example, during £he period 197 1-19 74j vocational education 
enrollments increased more than 28 percent. In the same period, college 
enrollments increased 11.2 percent, according to the American Council on 
Education. While the actual ilumbers of persons attending college far exceed 
the numbers of persons enrolled in vocational education programs, it is signi- 
ficant to note that, whatever social and financial factors are involved, 
those selecting vocational education have increased at a greater rate than 
those choosing to go to college. It should be noted, however, that many 
students not well served by vocational education previously, such as the ^ 
disadvantaged and handicapped, are being accommadated to a greater extent, 
and this may account for a portion of the vocational education growth rate . 

Increased emphasis on the need for technically qualified workers has 
brought about increased vocational education offerings in postsecondary 
institutions, particularly community colleges and technical institutes. 
This means that many attractive new options have opened to students continuing 
their education beyond the secondary level. 

Increased Linkages Between Education and Business and Industry 

9. Tht Cong/l2^i expected that tko.^ 196S AmQjtdmtyit6 twuZd <U6lSt In 
buUlding bzttzJi^tinkage^ ^wm 6<ihool to comuyUXxf, upzcAxitty in 
bnlnging about a cZo6ZA poJitnoMkip b2tiA)Z2n zduaakijon and indiuPiy. 
?/wvi6ion6 t^eM. inztadtd ioK a va^t inoJita^t in toopoAotivz vocjotionat 
tdacation and u)onk-6tudy pnjog/iam6. By intzgnating 6chootLng and 
on-tht-job tAxUning, mployoJUi and ^diooJU mixtd become {^uJit pojvtntn^ 
, in tht tducationaZ p>^ce64. 

Since the enactment of the 1968 Amendments, vocational education has 
greatly improved relationships with the enqployment conraiunity. Certainly the , 
national arid state advisory councils have strengthened this interface* In 
addition, most vocational education programs are relying on local advisory 
committees to assist in establishing training needs and employment require- 
ments. The use of such committees generates immediate feedback as to the 
kinds of competencies which should be built into the curriculum to assure that 
students will be able to perform successfully on the job. Furthermore, business 
and industry have developed a better understanding of education as a result 
of participation in local advisory committees. 

During the period 1971-1974, total expenditures fojgt cooperative education 
rose from $28,025,961 to $53,227,291. Student enrollments in cooperative 
education programs increased from 379,585 to 605,298. Cooperative education 
programs are designed to give students on-the-job work experience related 
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to their training program. Such experience is supervised by a^ participating 
teacher in conjunction, with the employer. 

From 1971 to 1974, total expenditures for work-study programs fluctuated 
slightly. According to the U. S» Office' of Education, total expenditures for 
work-study were as follows :^ 

o 1971 - $ 9,042,766 

o -1972 - $11,409,966 . . ^ 

o 1973 - $ 9,777,319 

o 1974 - $12,305,740 ' _ 

Participation in work-study programs increased from a total of 28,624 in 1971 
to 43,619 in 1974. Work-study programs are designed to, provide work experi- 
ences for stucjents who need employment in order to stay in school, although 
the jobs are not necessarily related to the training programs in which these 
students are enrolled. Both cooperative education and work-study programs 
introduce students to the world of work and assist them in becoming more, 
• knowledgeable about occupations and the e:q)ectation^ of eiiq)loyers. Yet, 
both cooperative and work-study programs are limited in enrollment compared 
to t^he total vocational education enrollment. 



Curriculum Development / 

10. The. CongKe^^ expecteqJ that voccuUonaZ zdacjcutlon would cq,mtctwt(i ^ 
a vital u)exipon -en thd baXttd to rmUyvtaln ^ull amptotflmnt. PnoQHjom 
and cuAjUcata mold be de^igmd to makz it po^^lbla ion^mnkoM to 
) cope moxz KOMUly mXh tdchnological dUplacmdnt and automation. , 

By dOizcting imd6 tomnd ainAiculjm duvoZopmnvvt and ckangty vocational 
zdacation pnogMnrning could be broadened to mbnacc cl{XJbt(iM ok 
{^(miZiu 0|5 occjapatlon^. Students completi.ng thti^c pnognjom mold 
be pKcpa/icd ^oK a namboA o^ nzlatcd job^ and could moKC zcuiZy' adapt 
■* to changing mploymcnt tiondiXLon6. 

While the 1968 ^Amendments may have contributed in some way to the effort 
to maintain full employment, data to justify such an achievement are at best^ 
inadequate. Moreover, the 1968 Amendments were enacted at a time prior to 
the slow-down in productivity, runaway inflation, high interest rates, the 
tight money market and a disastrously high unemployment rate. In addition, 
government controls imposed as a result of the energy crisis had not been 
employed in the late 1960 's. Although this country has had a Full EHiplo3nnent 
Act since 1946, neither the executive or the legislative branch of government 
has provided impetus and funds n^e^ed to inove toward full en^loyment. While 
unemployment continues to soar and hoVer above eight percent, it appears 
that full employment may be an impossible goal to attain. 

Between 1971 and 1974, the Congress appropriated $4 million each year 
for curriculum development under the provisions of Part I of the 1968 Amend- 
ments. While high expectations w^re held f&r a massive curriculum develop- 
ment program across the nation, funds have been limited in proportion 

{)0 . 
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to need/ When one examines the data for "the period 1971-1974 and compates 
total expenditures for vocational education by function, it is clear that 
curricixlum development is a low priority. 

^ An analysis of percentage of vocational education funds expended for 
curriculum development indicates the following: 

o 1971 - -.4 percent . - 

4 

o 1972 - .4 percent 

o 1973 - .3 percent 

o 1974 - .5 percent 

Even with this limited investment, positive stride^ have been made-ii;i design 
and development of curricula for new and emerging technologies and in 
revision and modification of existing curricula for ongoing programs. 
Importantly, funds provided under Part I have made possible the development 
of the cluster"*^ncept in curriculum design. This concept holds great 
promise for vocational education. The clustetr approach encourages students 
to acquire a saleable skill in one area while becoming knowledgeable about 
a host of related occupations. Thus, as workers, they will be able to transfer 
more readily ftrom one job to another within a cluster or family of related 
occupations. 



Research and Development 

11. Re^^oAch and dzveZoprnzht ujqaz idontl^zd cu> mandcutonxf componQ^yvU 

tht vocatioml zdacation >6{/4;Ceni, mMi a dLvl6lon labon, Z6tabluhzd 
fae^een thz U. 5. 0^>icz Education and tht Stata BooaM^ {^on, 
VoavUbnal Education. Ten- peAzcrvt o^ the ^unds app/iopKlatcd ^on, 
vocational education mJie. tx) be dLuiected tomnd bijuJLding a n,e6caAck 
'and development 6y6tm i^Jtiloh couJid oddAOM^ pAtouty need6. 

Although the 1968 Amendments provided 'that 10' percent of the basic 
grant funds appropriated for vocational education must be used for research. 
Congress has annually appropriated a line item for research. Yet, oi\ly in 
1971 did Congress appropriate $35,034,000 for research* which was' approximately 
10 percent of the states' grants. From 1972 to 1974, Congress appropriated 
only $18 million annually. According to Project Baseline, federal expendi- 
tures* for vocational education ranged as follows: . ' 

o 1971 - $ 393,926,863 

. o 1972 $ 465,334,274 ' ' . 

o 1973 - $ 481,817,114 

o 1974 - $ 551,442,453 



Obviously, appropriations for research and development have fallen &tm 
short of the 10 percent authorization originally mandated by Congress. 
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Despite inadequate funding, there have been many excellent research 
projects which have contributed to the advancement of vocational education. 
More definitive data are needed for determining the iii5)act of vocational^ 
education research on the improvement of the program nationally • Data on 
individual projects are available, although the information is relatively 
inaccessible. Thus far, policy makers at the federal level have tended to 
emphasize research and development much more than dissemination and utiliza- 
tion of research findings. The Education Resources Information System 
(ERIClf has served to pull together summary information on, research and 
development in vocational education as well as other areas of education, but 
the use of this system outside the research community is limited. 

One effort which should be useful to both practitioners and researchers 
is that of the Committee on Vocational Education Research of the National 
Academy of Sciences. This committee is making an intensive study of the 
impact of vocational education research dating back to the 1963 act. * 

Basic research, as well as applied research, is necessary in vocational 
education. To date, however, neither the U. S. Office of Education nor the. 
National Institute of Education has focused attention on basic research needs 
of vocational education. Basic research designed to examine the philosophy 
and theory of vocational education is urgently required as vocational educa- 
tion programs evolve to meet the changing social and economic neefls of the 
nation. ^ 

Research '^^ojects funded by the U. S. Commissioner of Education's five 
percent portion of the funds are Supposed to have been focuseji on national 
needs., ^ While many exciting projects have been supported, and while many 
have been completed, with findings being used by practitioners in the field, 
efforts are* sometimes uncoordinated and duplicative. When national projects 
are funded, contractors frequently spend an inordinate amount of time finding 
out what has already been done or what is already under development. 
Sindlarly, states fund projects which might be of value to others, but the 
findings do not always get to the people who could benefit^ from them. 

Many research needs transcend state or regional boundaries and havfe' 
vital iii5>lications for the nation and the total vocational education program. 
It is th^vi§w of most researchers that national as. well as state priorities 
should be addressed on an ongoing rather than piecemeal basis. Systematic, 
sustained study is needed to enable researchers to examine adequately the 
many factors associated with the design and development of programs which 
effectively accommodate the social and economic needs of the nation. This 
cannot and will not happen unless plans are implemented to assure that a 
total, well-coordinated system of research, development, dissemination and 
utilization is initiated and operative. 



Personnel Development 

12. VzuqnnoZ nztd6 i^Vtz add/ioM^td as Cong^e^s ayvUclpatzd gnovoth, 
zxpcufuion and changz ^ voavUonal tducjotion pAjog^jmrUng. 

During the period 1971-1974, the number of individual vocational 
education teachers increased from 211,550 to 266, 220 i according to the 
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U, Office of Education. However, data reported on vocational tea^^hers 
after 1972 are not entirely compatable with figures ' reported in prior years. 
This is due to the fact that data on secondary and postsecondaty teachers were 
previously reported on a full-time equivalency basis rather than by numbers 
of full-time and part-time teachers. Accordingly, in Figure 4 the percentage 
distributions of teachers by level in 19 73, and 1974 reflect a much higher 
percentage of teachers at the secondary level and ^ proportionate reduction 
at the adult education level, where most teachers serve on a part-time basis. 
Figure 5 ^hows that the number of teachers in preservice teacher education 
prograii)& remained about the same during the period 1971-1974, while enrollments 
pf teachers in inservic6 programs increased from 80,746 to 109,250. sProject 
Baseyjie data indicate that in 1974 there was a dearth of vocational education 
teaeners in selected vocational fields. 

For the period •1971-1974, the leadership development program, under the 
Education Professions Development Act, ParfF, sponsored the enrollment of 
1,065 persons in 33 institutions offering conqprehensive vocational education 
graduate programs. The Education Professions "Development Act is focused on 
preparing leaders in the field of vocational education. The program has made 
♦significant strides in meeting its objectives. 

Impact of Vocational Education on Manpower Programs 
♦ 

13. Tht CongAi^6 bcZi2.vtd that tht JMplmtntation tht 196S AmzndmzyvtM 
matd obvlatz tht. ntce^6<Juj ion. manpotue/t p/wgnam, i^)k^ch had txpandtd 
- du/Ung tht 1960^6. VocjcutLonal zducation m6 viewtd a6 a pn^tvontivt 
pnjogHjm^ in conXAjcut to monpotueA and poveAXy pAog/iam, u;^c/i ^^)QAQ, 

■ '*■>•. 

Although the Congress apparently felt that the 1968 Amendments would 
reduce the need for manpower programs aimed at remediation and job training,, 
neither the Congi^ess nor the executive branch of government has developed 
policies to effect such an expectation. A review of Project Baseline data 
reveals that programs offered to out-of-school youth and adults through the 
vocational education system are far Xess costly than those offered under 
various federally sponsored manpower programs. For example, even with 
'spiraling inflaCioti, the cost per student in adult vocational education 
actually dropped from $74.40 to $70.40 during the period 1971-1974. The 
best estimates available on the cost per trainee under federally sponsored 
manpower training and retraining programs during the same period put the cost 
git ' a,t least $2,000. Because most, federally sponsored manpower programs itlclude 
stipends f(tr persons in training, there is no way of determining actual 
training costs, except for those trainees enrolled in institutional programs 
operated through the vocational education system. There are now relatively 
few manpower trainees enrolled in the vocational schools, however. The 
programs funded under the recent Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) fail to utilize vocational education institutions and experience to 
the same extent as did the programs sponsored under the old Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act (MDTA) . 

The question of proper mix between vocational education and manpower 
programs is one which c^not be fully answered without improved data. One 
of the reasons .for continued funding of manpower programs, in the face of 
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Note: Percentage calculated on full-time equivalent in 1973 and 1974 
insT:1ead~o"f liuinBer of t^actiers. - . . _ 



Source: Trends in Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 1974 , U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educati<m, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult i^ducation. Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Washington, D.'C*, p. 23. , I 

Figure 4. Teachers of Vocational Education by Level, 1971-1974 
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Figure 5. Enrollments in Teacher Education, 1971-1974 
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evidence that vocational education is far less costly, must lie in the fact - 
that other data needed to demonstrate the effectiveness of vocational education 
services to the manpower target population have not^been developed. This is 
not to suggest that data are needed to show that vocational education can, 
or should, take over all manpower.fiinctions . This is to say, rather, that 
data are needed to show that there are certain functions that can best be - 
provided by vocational education in most communities, and that failure to 
employ vocational education for these functions is costly in both human and 
financial terms* 

Experience has shown that vocational education can meet the occupational 
training needs of large segments of our student and adult population. However, 
as pointed out eaxlier, there are target groups with needs that have not ^d 
cannot be met by vocational education as currently structured. If we are to 
have a truly comprehensive education and training delivery system, that system 
must accommodate those able to succeed, and unable to succeed, in vocational 
education programs. Manpower programs should complement vocational education 

,prD^ams-ln^.aer vi ng t ho sa segment s o f t he4K)|uU.ati^n^hich^-oaRno^^b^^ 

served by the present vocational education system. 



• Vocational Education Advisory Councils 

14. T/ie 196S fifimdmwU dioMJily intendzd to b^ng about cJutLztn poAti- 
clpation In thz QJ^txbtUhmoyit o^ goals ioK vocjational zdacation 
and tn tka tmplmzritatLon o^ pn^gnm6. NatlomZ and 6tatz 
advli^onif aouncAXs \^qaz cMotzd a^ mzchanlam ^on. a66tuUng that 
thz dz(U6ton-maiUng pnjodUS mold be opened up to CAjUzzn 
poJittcApation. 



National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 created a National Advisory 
Coiincil on Vocational Education, consisting of 21 meinbers appointed by the 
President of the United States to serve thre^-year terms. The National 
Council advises the U. S. Commissioner of Education concerning: 

o ./Administration of, operation of and preparation of general^ 
regulations for Vocational education programs 

o Review of the administration and operation of vocational educa- ssgll 
tion, including the ef fectiveAess .of programs in meeting the 
purposes for which they are established and operated, making, 
recommendations with respect thereto, and making an annual report 
of findings and recommendations to the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for transmittal to the Congress 

o Conduct of independent evaluations of programs carried out under 
provisions of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 

The ^National Advisory Council on Vocational Education includes a number 
of experts: * 
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o Representative of labor and management who have knowledge of aind 

expertise in semi-skilled, skilled and technical employment as well 
as new and emerging occupational fields 

f 

o PaMliar with manpower problems and administration of manpower 
" ' programs 

o Knowledgeable about the administration of state and local vocational 
education programs 

o Experienced in the education and training of the handicapped 

o Familiar with the special problems and needs of the socio- 
economically disadvantaged 

o Knowledgeable about postsecondaiy and adult vocational education 
programs 



o Representative'^ of the general public, including parents and students 

The Council has no administrative powers, but it is an effective force 
in ensuring that concerns of the general public ate expressed with respect 
to substance and direction of the vocational education program nationally. 
Among its activities, the Council conducts hearings' on vocational education, 
testifies before the Congress, confers with business and industrial represen- 
tatives to examine potential vocational education needs, confers with a host 
of other agencies and groups, publishes reports periodically on timely issues 
and topics in vocational education, and, in general, speaks to issues and 
problems in vocational education* 

State Advisory Councils 

State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education, appointed by governors 
of the;Lr respective states, are charged with: 

o Advising the State Board for Vocational Education on the develop- 
ment, and policy matters concerning the administration of, the 
state plan for vocational education 

o .Evaluating vocational education .programs, seirvices and activities 

o Preparing and submitting annixal evaluation reports through the 
State Board to the U. S." Commissioner of ^Education and to the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Althopgh most councils make a valuable contribution in this regard, a few 
states have experienced difficulty, in that the councils have become directly 
involved in administration, rather than advising and consulting with state 
administrators of vocational education,. The councils, as advisory bodies, 
have no XegaTI Administrative responsibility for programs. Activities of the 
state advisory councils have resulted in greater citizen involvement in 
vocational education and more active review of information crucial to 
program direction. 
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Comprehensive Program Planning in Vocational Education 

15* Thz Congn^6, by coMolidatlng oJUi thz zxUtuiQ voavtiomt zdacation 

6tatijutz6, bdUzvzd thoAz muZd bz b(Utvi cjooKdlmtion and a 6t/izngtheyUng^ 
oi thz capacAXy thz ^taXu to engage thz Long-nmgz planfting tc/uccfi 
ijooUi nzquAJuid by thz 196S act. CdyisotixlatLon maid also encouAage 
^zo^anlzatAjon o^ 6tatz dzpa/itmeyvU 4o that tkzy muld admiYvUtoJi 
pAog/Loms by function and puApo6Z nathoji than by Izgl^^tatlvz titizi 

An examination of annual and long-range plans for vocational education 
indicates that the states are Improving their capability to. engage In opmpre- 
hensive planning. There are, however, Inherent problems, in doing so. 
Niimerous pieces of federal and state legislation call for comprehensive 
planning to assure that the publics to be addressed by |:he different laws 
are given attentlcm.- Thus, there is overlap, duplication* and sometimes 
outright competition among the various agencies to serve many of the same 
persons. 



While the Vocational iiducatlon Amendments of 1968 do call for planning, 
there is no specific mandate for states to engage in comprehensive planning. 
And there are no funds' appropriated specifically for this purpose. In 
. addition, since many agencies are required by law to engage in planning, 
duplication of effort is Inevitable. While Improvements have been made, 
much repialns to be done. 

As a result of the 1968 Amendments, some state departments of vocational 
education have reorganized along fxmctlonal lines to provide Improved tech- 
nical assistance for program development and management. This change has 
' contributed to more effective planning. 

Increased Use of Management Information Systems 

Currently, 40 states are using some fprm of a computerized management 
information system for vocational education. Although the majority of 
states are using this technology, attempts to make these systems compatible 
have progressede^slowly. There are problems Inherent in requiring each state 
to use an identical data base system. However, if federal officials, 
working with leaders in vocational education in the states, could agree 
on the elements of data to be collected for both planning and evaliaatlon 
purposes, a much clearer picture of vocational^ education would emerge. 

A dictionary of clearly defined terms is critically need*" ' to assure 

uniform reporting of jdata at the local, state and national level. Efforts 

are currently underway by a group of federal, state and private organizations 

to develop definitions acceptable to everyone Involved. Standardized coding 

could be used to guarantee that l^rge volumes of data are accurately kept 
td provide a' true picture of the program* 

A standardized management information system is imperative to assure 
consistency and reliability of data. Today, there is no way of determining 
nationally the cost per Instructional hour for a given program, for example, 
or whether or not a given enrollment comprises an undupllcated head count. 
Although the U. §. Office of Education does require certain data to, be 

erIc • , 



collected by the states, . the definitions used for such collection are 
interpreted" differently, among the. states. The lack of xmiformity *in data 
collection and reporting is a major hindrance in determining ttfe impact of 
vocational education. 

Accountability in Vocational Education 

Since the mid 1960 *s, numerous studies, seminars, workshops and reports 
have addressed the need for improved accountability in vocational education. 
While most states have installed an accountability program, the federal 
government has yet to suggest a model which would assure that a uniform 
accountability system be used or even considered. 

Like any other educatton program, vocational education shduld be eval*- 
uated against its stated objectives. Simultaneously^ such factors as the 
following must be considered; 

o ^ Needs of the labor market ' ] ' '-^ 

o Effectiveness of local advisory committees 

o Availability "of equipment and hardware for laboratory work 

o Commitment of *the school administration to such programs 

p Expertise of teachers 

o Extent to which vocational education graduates are placed in jobs 
and progress satisfactorily 

o Federal,, state and lotal policies which enhaiice or impede program 
offerings 

Accountability for vocational education is a complex job which requires 
continuous attention, ^ 

While there is enougfh quantative evidence to suggest that vocational ^ 
education programs have indeed been serving greater numbers persons during 
the four-year period examined for this report, there is a dearth of qualita- 
tive evidence showing the 'extent to which progtams have achieved "high 
quality" as specified in the .Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. There 
i§, however, enough information nationally to conclude that vocational edu- 
cators are attempting to better service students and to broaden program 
options for both youth and adults. 
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III 



THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUtATION IN THE ' 
NATION'S CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 

This chapter describes the demographic, social and economic treud5> that 
promise to alter our society in the future. The discussion is an attempt 
to predict the potential impact of changing trends and values on vocational 
education and the role vocational education may assume in responding to a 
changing environment. The assumption made here is that institutions and 
values interact and may often reinforce one another. * 

In examining the role^'of" vocational education in a changing social order ,g|^ 
the chapter treats the pertinent issues raised by the following social concerns: 

o Demographic ttends and attributes 

o Special group^s 

o Changes in industrial and occupational structure 

o The concept of "post-industrial" society 

o The concept of "no-growth" society 

o Changes in the role of work in our society 

o Changes in values and work behavior 

o. The relationship between education and work " 

The discussion of value^ systems later in the chapter may give some readers the 

impressiop that they are being presented with tenuous phenomena. Values have 

reality, however, iriasmuch as they transcend private experience and observably 

influence our political, social and economic institutionfs, 

« 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS AND THE LABOR FORCE 

In an article reviewing some of the determinants of the manpower prospect, 
Joseph J. Spengler, an economist and demographer, listed 11 sets of relevant 
influences affecting the demand and supply of labor as well as the extent of 
labor use. (1) Three, of these i^ifluences — population growth , age structure, 
and spatial distribution of population — were demographic, Spengler 's article 
was written in the 1960 *s. In the 1970*s, we are more aware of including 
sex and ethnicity, especially ra^ce, to such a list, together with other 
demographic components, 
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Population Growth 



The 1973 Manpower Report of the President contends that thp most impor- 
tant demographic development of the past decade has been the change from a , 
three-child.Xo a two-child family average. (2) Using both a two-child and 
a three-child per family norm, the 1973 report predicted an increase in 
population and total labor force, 16 years and over, from 1960 to 2000. (3) 
However, the rate of increase in these projections, made by the staff of the 
Commission on Population Growth and the American Future, may be too high 
according to data now being released by the Bureau of the Census, In 1960, 
the United States had a population (16 years and over) of 121,817,000 and a 
labor forx:e (16 years and over) of 72,142,000. In 1970, the respective figures 
were 142,366,000 and 85,903,-000. Based upon a two-child norm, the total pro- 
jected population (16 years and over) for 1980 to 2000 is as follows: 

o 1980 - 167,127,000 

Q 1990 - 183.780,000. ^ . 

o 2000 - 201,969,000 

The total labor force (16 years and over) projected for this period ,%nd based, 
on a two-ch,ild norm is as follows: * - ^— ^-^^i 

o 1980 - 102,818,000 / 

o 1990 - 114,153,000 

o 2000 - :|.26, 659,000 

These figures indicate a population increase of 17 percent for each decade 
between 1960 and 1980, and an increase^in the labor force of 19 percent during 
196Q-1970 and 20 percent between 1970-1980. The population increase for each 
of the decades between 1980 and 2600 is expected to be 11 percent. Thus, the 
population will grow, but at' a slower rate, with labor force growth being 
slightly higher. (4) These estimates may have to be lowered if the tr^nd 
observed in the first half of the 1970* s continues. . 

Nevertheless, projected growth of both total population and labor force 
will be sufficiently Impressive to require a car^eful examination of manpower 
policies and" vocational .education policies over years to come. Vocational 
education will have to deal with the needs of increasingly larger groups of 
elderly persons, ethnic minorities and women, along with the numerical Increases 
anticipated in other segments of the working population. 1 



Age Distribution 

Over t±mg. the population trends will affect the age distribution within 
the labor for^ and the total population. After 1985, significant changes in 
age distribution should become apparent, with fewer ypung workers entering the 
labor force. The large post-World War II influx of babies will have reached 
the prime of their working years. The average age of the population at the end 
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of the century is expected to be tioticeably higher in comparison to the ^ 
population of the 1970* s. The labor force will probably show a more ^ven 
distribution across age groupings. A population so composed should create the 
following social changes: (5) 

o Slower expansion of the educational system 

o Concentrated health care for the elderly 

o Reduced emphasis on the youth culture 

o Increased importance of service enterprises 

Garth L. Mangum, a prominent student of manpower, has commented: (6) 

' The first grader of the seventies is likely to retire 
^ from the labor force in the year 2029; the decade's 
ftest high s<*&ol graduate will reach average retire- 
ment age in 2D17; and the preschool youngster will be 
a potential worker until 2035. This does not mean 
that all education must be relevant to those years or 
that manpower requirements should be projected to 
those points for training to be useful. It does point 
to the need for the continuous availability of up-to- 
date education and training to keep people permanently 
employable. 

In particular, new strains will be placed on educational and family 
institutions as the various age groups, each with a unique life style, are 
affected by this demographic reshuffling. A social scientist, ' 
^E. L. Trist, points to the impact on parents of the prolongation of the 
educational process for adolescents and young adults. Added to this are tha 
frustrations already felt by mature adults who perceive that their "good life" 
is threatened by the rising costs of helping to meet the needs of the young 
and of the underprivileged groups of society. (7) 

The burden may b^ further intensified if the needs of older workfers, 
especially those whose skills have become obsolete, are nor adequately met 
by adult and continuing education programs. 

Vocational education,,^ in an effort to curb unemployment and under- 
employment, is mandated ta provide put-of -school youth and adults witli training, 
retraining and upgrading for new positions in the labor market. Although about 
26 percent of total vocational enrollments comprise students in adult education 
courses, these programs have not expanded to the ^ame extent as have those at 
the secondary and postsecondary level and thus reach only a very sma!J.l per- 
centage of the adult population. A wide range of rich and varied training 
opportuniti-es has not been established. 

In all probability, limited commitment of public funds is due to several 
factors. Firstly, adult education is non-compulsory; it falls outside the - 
mainstream of traditional schooling. Secondly, the success of training and 
retraining programs is complicated by shifting economic conditions. Finally, 
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with the gr^at emphasis placed on initial preparation of youth for the labor 
market, there has been only the dimmest recognition of the potential impact of 
adult and continuing education. 

Given the supportive data on population trends, the grim specter of unem- 
ployment, the possibility of continual skill obsolescence and the growing 
numbers of women rerentering the work force, adult education should play an 
increasingly significant role in manpower development. Policies and planning 
for a full thrust in this direction are Imperative. In addition, since learning 
is now viewed as a life-long activity, the scope of vocational education at the 
adult 'level should be expanded to provide not only ongoing basic education and 
training, but also enrichment necessary for a successful work and leisure life 
in an ever-changing society. 



. Spatial Distribution 

A study of 'the spatial distribution of the population reveals the diverse 
demographic makeups and varying rates of economic expansion or contraction 
present in different localities. Some areas are labor ^orce feeders for other 
areas; for example, the period prior to the 1970 census was characterized by 
, rural to urban migration and movement from the central citifes to the suburbs. 
Current census reports, , however, incidate some reversal of the rural to urban 
trend. Part of this reversal is substantiated by the population decline of 
some central cities, the slowing movement to the suburbs and the growth of the 
rural-urban fringe beyond suburbia which sometimes serves as a connecting cor- 
ridor between metropolitan regions. In addition, some small towns and cities > 
are displaying renewed growth because of some component which Has been added » 
to^their economic base. , * „ 

Ihe increased movement toward rural areas should be accompanied by in-* 
creased attention to the special problems of vdcatl^mal education delivery 
in rural areas. The continuation of this trend will necessitate the development 
of innovative vocational programs and/or the construction of facilitiea in , 
sparsely populated regions not served by area schools. 

, On the whole, vocational education planners .need to be aware of the 
d3mamics of migration that affect population Tosses ai\d gains as well as the 
causes of differential migration by various age, sex and socio-economic group- 
ings. Basically, the existence of population mobility questioivs the relevance 
of training programs designed to meet only' the labor market danands of local 
areas. Yet few localities can afford to. offer in one setting a full range of 
occupational courses designed to prepare students for jobs and successful 
residence *in any part, of the copntry. . Describing the parameters of vocational 
programs, with their relative significance at tjhe local, state or national 
level, has been a difficult task in the field for some time. A national 
planning effort, augmented by federal funds aimed at creating parity throughout 
the United States, may resolve this complex problem. 
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Special Groups 



Within the population, the disadvantaged and women have faced limited 
opportunities in education and the labor force. Because they typify basic 
disparities in our society, these groups represent a unique testing ground for 
education and training programs; by meeting the needs of women and minorities, 
the poor and the alienated, education will prove its^ef f ectiveness as a 
democratizing agent. 



The Disadvantaged 

Disadvantaged ethnic groups such as Blacks and Spanish-speaking Americans^ 
are breaking through. the barriers of discrimination. The 1975 Manpower Report, 
of the President states: (8) 



Over the past decade. Blacks Jiave made considerable 
progress in their struggle to move upward on the 
ladder of occupational status. Although Blacks are^ 
still overrepresented relative to whites in the blue- 
collar and service occupations and underrepresented 
in th^ white-collar' ranks^ the disparity has beeh 
significantly reduced sincie 1964. Fewer than 1 out 
of 5 Blacks worked in white-collar occupations in 
1964; 10 years later), however, about 1 in 3 Blacks 
had white-collar jobs. And gains were made within 
the professional and managerial ranks, as well as 
in clerical and sales. 

Even within the blue-collar group, where the propor- 
tion of Blacks remained relatively stable over the 
1964-74* period, there was also a signifioant reduc- 
tion in the proportion of Blacks in service occupa- 
tions,' particularly private household. 



Nevertheless, Blacks,' who have long experienced an unemployment rate 
(double that of the white population, have pa'rticularly suffered during the 
current recession. Moreover, the education and training programs designed to 
reduce unemployment among disadvantaged minorities have had, on the whole,* 
partial success. In fact, despite inci;/easing educational attainment, a$ 
measured by years in school, the disadvantaged, seem to have as many problems 
in the 1970 *s as they experienced in the 1960*s, Manpower programs have been 
responsive to this minority group in terms of Identification of theit needs ^ 
and in attempts to meet a full range of those needs. Vocational education, . 




. . . .The occupational distribution of the 3.6 
million employed persons of Hispanic origin is similar 
to that' of Blaqks in that fhey are concentrated in 
occupations characterized by high unemployment rates. 
However, proportionately more are employed in blue- 
collar and farm occupations, particularly in the 
higher skilled jobs within these groups. \ 
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however, as pointed out in Chapter II, has experienced definitional and 
operational ^problems which h^ve limited delivery through the schocds. 



The term "disadvantaged," as used in vocational education, mas a unique 
'meaning relative to all other federal usage. The "disadvantaged'* in voca- 
tional education are defined in terms of their ability to succeed in a regular 
program. The law did not offer any standard definition of the ability required 
for success. Guidelines to define disadvantaged and to aid in identifying, 
classifying and serving the disadvantaged have been published b^L-^e U. S. 
Office of Education, but these recognize variability across states in their 
approaches to the disadvantaged. (9) One state may set the standard for suc- 
cess in a regular program as the capacity to achieve a score of 80 on a > 
standardized test while another state may set the standard at 50 for the .same 
test; another may use a different test. From state to state, reports reflect 
quite different results in terms of numbers served and other <evaluative 
measurements . (10) 

ElsGwherc in fe de ral l ^i s lat io n , the dlsadvant a ged are described basi- 

cally in economic terms, first of all being poor, and secondly, holding 
membership in ^ high unemployment or otherwise economically limited group. 
Because manpower programs have dealt mostly with the unemployed or under-^ 
employed who are not in scho6l, they have found their definition of 
disadvantaged useful in directing the bulk of their resources tCK a target 
population in' which there have been more client^ to serve than resources have 
allowed. 

- . • <^ 

The disadvantaged are also characterized by low educational achievement, 

having dropped out of school or having performed below average in the school- 
environment. Many have poor work* histories and few or no Job skills; they 
often have motivational^ problems resulting from their poor antecedent 
circumstances. ^ ^ » . 

Manpower programs initially attempted to provide skill training in 
short, intensive programs designed for early entrance into the working world. 
Program initiators soon learned that in order to train many of this group 
effectively, they would also have to provide remedi-al education, intensive 
vocational and personal counseling, many "supportive" social services and job 
development and placement services. Manpower programs became a large labor- 
atory experiment in reacliing, serving and moving disadvantaged persons, into 
-better economic circumstances through placement in meaningful jobs. While 
needed services have been identified, syccess in the delivery of these services 
has i>een difficult to assess. < 

The problems are compounded in a dual labor market*! (11) 

o The primary labor market requires considerable skill and offers j 
opportunities. for upward mobility , 

o The secondary labor market is composed of low-wage, entry-type jobs, 
with little potential 'for upward mobility 
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It has been a formidable task to make stable Job placements, particularly with 
the limitations posed by the secondary labor market. Much remains to be known 
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about the attributes and dynamics of the dual labor market and aboXit 
possible approaches to transition from the secondary to the primary. 

Serving the disadvantaged underlies the "people-centered" approach which . 
has been the guiding light of vocational education in the last decade. Yet, 
vocational education has not fully addressed the complex issues and problems 
associated with meeting the needs of the disadvantaged in the high s.chools* 
Even if administrative and operational problems were resolved, it is question- 
able whether vocational education should be solely responsible for training 
in-school disadvantaged youth. Notwithstanding the fact that vocational 
education and manpower programs have a different focus, both programs haye 
much to gain through greater cooperation and coordination. A compi^ehetisive 
policy on human resources development would doubtlessly improve service to the 
disadvantaged* 

Emerging Role of Women ; 

An important question that vocational educators must ask concerns the 
responsiveness of .vocational education to the needs and demands of women in 
today's *and tomorrow's work world. The expansion of the female labor force 
reflects a considerable increase in the female adult population and the greater 
proclivity among women to seek employment outside the home. ^ Several 'factors 
encourage the development of this trend,: 

o Higher educa'fional attainment and 'rising aspirations 

o The need for more income " 

o Smaller family size 

o The availability of more o% the goods and services that free 

' women to engage in activities outside the home 

In addition y media coverage hds undoubtedly raised our awareness of, and 
Sensitivity to, women's needs- 

Traditionally , women have been employed^in either clerical, sales and 
personal services jobs or in the teaching and nursing professions. Despite 
, limited occupafe^ional opportunities, the female labor force nearly doubled in 
'size between 1947 and 1971,' from 16*7 million to 32 million. Prior to 1960, 
the growth of the female work force was largely due to the entry of middle- 
aged women. However, since X960, an increasing percentage of women under 25 
have^been entering employment. (12) 

Although single women have higher labor force participation rates, a 
large percentage of working women are married. Where once women were able to 
(Jrop out when' they married or when the husband's income exceeded $10,000 per 
year, they are now maintaining jobs. More noticeable are the growing numbers 
of working women with pre-school or school-age children at home. At the 
present rate, women should reacTi approximate parity" with male labor market. - 
participation by, or possibly before, the end of the century.^ (13) ^ 
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Reorientation throughout the educational system and in vocational education 
is therefore becoming imperat^e. Simultaneously, changes in employment 
practices must be forthcomings 

- Available evidence shows that women have not had th^ same opportunities 
for education and training; they have not earned as much as men, even for the 
same work; and they have suffered greater unemployment rates in times of re- 
cession. Part of the earnings differential is attributed to the fact that 
employment for women is punctuated by periods of bearing and rearing children* 
Since' their labor force entry is often delayed until children are in school, 
women lose opportunities to ^gain seniority or to advance in positions and 
eamJLngs* * ' 

Many women hold low-paying, dead-end jobs which afford few possibilities 
for advancement ♦ As workers, women are still considered supplemental wage 
earners even when their income is vital to family survivals In fact, one out 
of eight families is headed by a woman. In 1971, two-thirds of these families 
had two or more children under 18 years of age. Median income for these families 
was only one half that of male-headed households. (14) 

Despite this alarming phenomenon, higher paying white-collar jobs have , 
not been widely available to most women; their career opportunities have been 
limited to traditionally female occupations* As a tesult of sex-role 
stereotyping in the labor market, particularly in employer hiring and promotion 
practices, women h^ve been relegated to, and satisfied to fill, subordinate 
positions. However, economic neGpssity poses a challenge to women's conventional 
role. In addition, higher educational attaixuaent has increased women's desire 
to use their full abilities, both fbr income and' for igsychic rewards. Anti- 
discrimination laws should further, support the entry of women into a wide 
range of occupations which afford advancement and career satisfaction. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 was an early step toward equalized earnings for 
equivalent jobs. The federal courts contributed to the effectiveness of tHe 
legislation by adding that proof of the "substantial equality" of jobs was 
sufficient to claim equal pay. Successive amendments have strengthened and 
expanded the coverage of this Act. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 established an Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission with some enforcement powers (which were increased in 
scope by the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972) to assure equal status 
for women at work. Acting under Presidential Executive Orders, the'.Repartment 
of Labor's Office of Federal Contract Compliance requires affirmative action 
programs from government supply and sei^ice contractors .having 50 or more 
employees and contracts of $50,000 or more» Such plans must include analyses 
of areas in which the contractor is deficient in providing equal opportunities 
for women* ^ 

The Department of Labor has taken a strong stand in' support of programs 
to open apprenticeships to women, to train women for non-stereotyped jobs and 
to help college-trained minority women in particular to enter professional, 
managerial and technical jobs. 
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Positive trends appear in the 1970 's. The 1973 Current Population Survey 
shows 561,000 women employed as craft workers (about four percent of the total) 
compared with only 277,140 in 1960 and 484,000 in 1970, Vocational school 
enrollments for 1972 include 33,006 women in technical programs, up from 
22,890 in 1966-1967. The increase was greater for women enrolled in trade and 
industrial training cour'ses, rising from 155,808 in 1966-1967 to 279,680 in 
1972. (15) 

Although women in vocational education are enrolling in nontraditional 
training programs in increasing numbers, females still represent a majority 
in only 33 wage-earning courses; in fact, 25 percent are enrolled in homemaking. 
The recently released Title IX guidelines aimed at eliminating sex-role 
stereotyping in secondary vocational programs traditionally limited to one^ sex 
must be enforced in order to open up a greater variety of programs to women — 
and men. , ' ^ ^ 

As a whole, educational, training and emplojnnent practices require much 
more modification and innovation. . Additional problems are posed in providing 
for child care when parents are at vork or school. The need is recognized for 
more experimentation with part-time and flexi-time working arrangements to 
effect a better balance between market and non-market work. 



The Military 

The social, economic and political impact of the ending of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam can hardly be overstated. For a decade, we were reminded from 
day to day of. the terrible cost of ,this involvement. And we know today that 
the cost will continue to be borne by most Americans for years to come. 

The Vietnam War produced more than 9,000,000 veterans before it ended. 
Because it extended over so many years, the flow of manpower into and out of 
the services was probably Pot viewed as disruptive in civilian labor market ^ 
terms. By 1970, however, a higher unemplojrment rate for veterans was being 
noted, and a "Jobs for Veterans" initiative was announced by the President. 
Heightened awareness, of the employment problems of veterans, as well as the 
employment potential of Veterans, resulted in the absorbtion of 6,500,000 
veterans by the labor market and education and training institutions by 
mid-1973 and a veteran's unemployment rate below that of non-veterans by the 
end of that ydar. (i6) The number of veterans receiving educational benefits 
through the GI Bill of Rights continued to grow steadily throughout the firSt 
half of the 1970* s. 



The All Volunteer. Force ' 

In January, 1973, five months ahead of schedule. Secretary of Defense 
Laird announced the suspension of the military draft. This significant change 
in our approach to military manpower procurement contains implications for the 
military, certainly, and for the labor market, our education and training 
system and our students as well. For young men, education and* career planning 
imist no longer include the prospect of involuntary military service. Conse- 
quently, decisions to embark upon higher education or start families In order 
to obtain deferments from military service need no longer be made. Schools 
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can no longer count on the draft to motivate entry into or continuation in 
programs. Students who might have delayed their entry into the labor market 
must no ^Longer do so. ' 

.On the military side, steps have been taken to ensure that voluntary 
military service is attractive to enough of the young men and women in schools 
and in the labor force to meet our defense manpower requirements. Military 
service branches have become competitors for manpower in the free labor n^rket, 
with Imp^yed remuneration and better working and living conditions. In 
response to increased interest in the education community concerning the . 
accurate portrayal of opportunities in the military, the De^fartment of Defense 
has sponsored studies and programs to encourage the integration of military 
occupations into career education in the schools. Helping students make 
well-founded, informed choices between civilian and military working environ- 
ments is the objective of these efforts. In addition, efforts such as those 
begun by the Aerospace Education Foundation (an affiliate of the Air Force 
Association), aimed at adapting military instructional programs^for public 
school use, at great cost savings to the schools, are continuing. ^ 

The GI Bill 

Recently, Congressional attention has been turned to the discontinuation 
of a long-standing linkage betweSci the military and the nation's education 
system; the GI Bill. This prospect raises serious questions, among educators 
concerning the success of the All Volunteer Force in the absence of this 
valuable educational benefit. It also raises questions concerning the 
ability of many veterans to continue their education. (17) Because the 
decision will affect hundreds of thousands of persons each year, the possible 
discontinuation of the GI Bill must be considered a factor in vocational 
education planning, especially at the postsecondary and adult levels. 



THE CHANGING INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Analyses of tr^ends in the industrial structure of communities are needed 
by vocational education personnel for effective plaajaing. For 11 Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas with populations of 2^000,000 to 4,500,000, 
an examination of industrial payrolls showed a total rise in the number of 
non-agricultural employees between 1965 and 1969. The data further indicate 
that metropolitan communities with a relatively high percentage of their work 
force engaged in manufacturing had the slowest rate of employment gain between 
^1965 and 1969. (18) However, because of its viery large base in this country, 
manufacturing will continue to employ large nximbers of workers. 

The industrial composition, of the nation today shows more workers 
involved in service than in goods-producing industries. Jobs continue to 
grow in the direction of servic^ activities, with growth variations appearing 
in different service- industry divisions. (19) 
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Service Jndus tries 

Trade, both wholesale and retail, constitutes the largest sector within 
the service industries, emplgying approximately 15.7 million workers in 1^72. 
From 1960 to 1972, this industrial category acquired about 38 percent more 
workers, -^et, this work force is estimated to grow by about 26 percent from 
1972 to 1985. This slower rate of growth is linked partially to new tech-- 
nology (automation) and to the increasifng use of self-service stores and 
vending machines. (20) Distributive education, its content and philosophy, 
must remain current with these trends. The school-work cooperative approach 
so stressed in distributives education should aid in making the learning 
experience ±xx. this area contemporaneous. 

The growth of government services, especially state and local services 
in the realm of education, health, welfare, sanitation and protection, was 
clearly manifest between the year^l960 and 1972* Employment in these areas 
rose by almost 60 percent, from 8.4 million workers to 13.3 million. It is 
estimated that from 1972 to 1985 federal employment will increase from 2.7 
to 2.8 million* employees , while state and local government employment will 
rise from 10.6 to 16 million during the same period. (21) However, the 
percentage of these positions that will utilize the kinds of skills which 
vocational education can supply is difficult to ascertain dt the present time. 

In the 1980' s areas such as maintenance and repair^ advertising and 
health care are expected to continue the rapid rise begun a generation before. 
It is estimated that ''more than half a^ain as many workers are expected to 
be employed in thisUndustry division in 1985 as in 1972/' (22) Business 
services such as accounting, data processing and maintenance should grow 
at a relatively;: rapid pa'ce. 

Segments of the transportation and public utility sector have experi- 
enced varying rates of growth. Overall growth was slow between' 1960 and 
1972, and this sector is expected to follow a similar trend between 1972 and 
1985. From approximately 4.5 million workers in 1972, a level of almost 
5.2 million should be reached by the middle of^thfe 1980' s. These estimates 
are based on an expected increase in employment in air transportation, a 
decline in railroad employment and no real change in water transportation 
emplo3rment. (23) * ^ 

While finance, insurance ^i^^real estate constitute the smallest sector 
within the service industries, ^'^good rate of growth is anticipated. 

A summary of major employment trends in the service industries for the 
1960-1972 period, and estimated trends for the 1972-1985 period, is shown in 
Table 11 on the following page. (24) 

The 1974-1975 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics regarding jobs likely to be^available in 
the 1980 *s, assumes that: (25) 

o ' High levels of employment and ^manpower utilization will exist 

o ' No m^jor event such as a long-lasting or high-magnitude crisis 
will occur 
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Employment and Projected Employment in Service 
Industries: 1960, 1972 and 1985 




\ 

Service Sector 


Number Employed 
1960 1972 


(in millions) 
Proj ected 
• in 1985 


Percent 

Increase 

1960-72 


Projected 
Percent 
Increase 
1972-85 


Trade 


■ 11.4 


15.7 


^ — 

19.8 


38% 


26% 


Government 


8.4 


13.3 


18.8 

r 


60% 


42% 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


4.0 


4. "5 


5.2 


10% 


15% - 


Finance, > Insurance, 
and Real Estate 


2.7 


3.9 


5.6 


47% - 


42% 


Miscellaneous 
Services Including 
Health 


7.4 


12.3 


18.5 


66% 


50% 



* Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1974-1975. 



Social, educational and economic trends will continue unchanged 

Science and technology will continue their same rate of^growth 

The military budget will remain high without the nation being - 
at war 

Goods-Producing Industries 

The goods-producing industries include agriculture, manufacturing, 
contract construction and mining. Productivity in these Industries has 
increased because of advances in technology, automation and the improved 
skills o^ the workers. In general, the goods-producing segment of the 
economy has experienced a slow increase in employment in recent yfears, with 
variance in employment growth across its different sectors* 

Whether the past decline in mining employment will continue is debatable 
in view of new, demands being placed on the energy sources of ' the nation. 
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Both contract construction and manufacturing are expected to grow during the 
next decade, although employment in the manufacture of durable goods is pro- 
jected to advance at a somewhat faster rate -than in nondurable goods. 
Estimated trends in the goods-producing sectors of the economy are shown in 
Table 12. (26) These estimate^ are based on the assxnnption that the economy 
will not be faced with any serious crisis. For this reason, projections for 
agriculture also are subject to debate,. 
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Employment and Projected Employment in Goods~Produclng 
. Industries: 1960, 1972 and 1985 






Number Employed 


(in millions) 


Percent 


Projected 
Percent 


Goods-Producing 
Sector 


1960 


1972 


Projected 
in 1985 


Increase 
1960-72 


Intrease 
1972-85 


Agriculture 


5.5 


3.5 


1.9 


-37% 


- -45% 


Mining 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


-15% 


0% 


Contract 
Construction 


2.9 


3.5 


4.. 3 


20% 


20% 


Manxifacturing 


'16.7 


18.9 


. 23.2 


i3% 


23% 



Source: U. S. Department of tabor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Occupational Outlook Handbook^ 1974-f975. . ' 



According to the Occupational Outlook Handbook , traditional agricultural 
employment is expected to, decline, with increases in productivity being tied 
to: 

o Enlargement of farms 

o Improved technology through mechanization 

o More effective fertilizers, feeds and pesticides 

Yet, in the early 1970*s, it became clear that rapid world population 
growth would place increasing demands on American agriculture^ With popula- 
tion growth exceeding the abilities of overseas nations to produce sufficient 
food, the United States has been called upot) more frequently to provide 
needed staples. 

Over the years, our ability to meet and greatly exceed our own agricul- 
tural requirements was due to a number of factors, including the presence of 
substantial fertile acreage, mechanization, control of crop diseases and pests 



and an educated farm population able tc^, apply new technology as it became 
available. We have also had government support ^programs of many kinds 
designed to ensure the solvency, and the viability, of the agricultural 
sector. . ^ 

Productivity has been the key to our successful agricultural efforts 
Data reported by the National Commission on Productivity and Work Quality 
indicate that between 1947 and 1974 'farm output per man-hour increased an 
average 5.9 percent per year. Between 1970 and 1974, it increased an average 
2.85 percent per year. (27) The introduction of controls on the use of 
chemicals in agriculture has raised some concern about continued productivity 
within the agriculture community. However, it is very difficult to project 
the effect environmental protection measures will have on productivity. 

While the steady increase in productivity over the past three decades 
is a tribute to our agricultural community, it is clear at this time that 
vocational agriculture is entering a period of great challenge. Because most 
agricultural land is already in use, we will be jesting the limits of produc- 
tivity as never before and seeking new ways to expand the agricultural sector. 
For the farmer as entrepreneur, management will become more complex.. It is 
clear that "traditional" vocational agriculture must embrace a ntmiber of new 
scientific disciplines if the range of skills needed to meet the challenge to 
our increasingly important agricultural sector are to be developed. 

For goods-producing industries as a whole, another publication of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics contains estimates of employment to 1985 that differ 
somewhat from those in the Occupational Outlook Handbook , but, as shown in 
Table 13, the trends are relatively similar. However, a different set of 
assumptions underlie the alternative projections which are utilized in this 
bulletin: (28) 

o Spiraling inflation 

o Continuing recession 

o High unemployment 

' o The ongoing "energy crisis" 

Only certain kinds and amounts of work activity are essential for the 
nation* s survival. Beyond this essential minimum, choices of work activity 
become discretionary, or a matter of political policy. Thus, people may 
choose to engage in such activities as the space program, or decline to 
enter certain occupations, as illustrated by the increase in numbers of workers 
not willing to accept low income and low status jobs. (29) 

Vocational and technical education planners at all levels must remain 
abreast of both growth and decline in service enterprises and goods-producing 
activities if misdirect ion is to be avoided. Ongoing and systematic analysis 
of industrial and occupational trends is required, along with Objective 
appraisals of broad economic conditions affecting the nation. 
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Table 13 










c 


Total Employment (Counting Jobs Rather Than Workers) 
Major Sector: 1955, 1968, 1972, and Projected for^ 1980 arid 1985 

Average Annual 
Thousands of Jobs Rates of Change^ 
















Projected 










Projected 


1955- 


1968- 


1980- 


Sector 


1955 


1968' 


1972 


1980 


1985 


1968 


1980 


1985 


Total 


65,745 


80,926 


85,597 


101,576 


107,609 


1.6% 


1.9% 


1.2% 


Government* 


6,9U 


11,845 


13,290 


16,610 


18,890 


4.2% 


2.9% 


2.5% 


Total Private 


58,831 


69,081 


72,307 


84,965 


.88,809 


1.2% 


1.7% 


.9% 


Agriculture 


6,434 


3,816 


3,450 


2,300 


1,900 


-3.9% 


-4.1% 


-3. 7% 


Nonagriculture 


52,397 


65,265 


68,857 


82,666 


86,909 


1.7% 


2.0% 


1.0% 


Mining 


832 


640 


645 


655 


632 


-2.0% 


.2% 


-.7% 


Construction 


3,582 


4,038 


4,352 


4,908 


5,184 


.9% 


1.6% 


1.1%' 


Manufacturing 


17,309' 


20,138 


19,281 


22,923 


23,499 


1.27. 


1.1% 


.5% 


Durable 


9,782' 


11,828 


11,091 


13,629 


14,154 


1.5% 


1.2% 


.8% 


Nondurable 


7,527 


8,310 


8,190 


Q 90 A 


y , J** J 




.9% 


.U 


Transportation y 
Communication, & 
Public Utilities 


4,353^ 


4,519 


4,726 


5,321 


5,368 




c 

1.4% 


. 2% 


Transportation 


2,918 


2,868 


2,842 


3,250 


3,266 


-.1% 


1.0% 


' .n 


Communication 


832 


986 


1,150 


1,300 


1,312 


1.3% 


2.3% 


.2% 


Public 'Utilities 


603 


665 


734 


771 


790 




1.2% 


.5% 


Trade 


13,201' 


16,655 


18,432 


21,695 


22,381 


i.fi^: 


2.2% 


.6% 


Wholesale 


3,063 


3,894 


4,235 


4,946 


5,123 


l.SK 


2.Cr. 


.7% 


Retail 


10,138 


12,761 


14,197 


16,749 


17,258 


l.fi;^: 


2.3^. 


.6% 


Finance, Insurance, 
& Real Estate 


2,652 


3,720 


• -4,303 


' 5,349 


5,932 


2. a 


3.3%. 


2.n 


Other Services 


10,468 


15,555 


17,118 


21,815 


23,913 


3.3% 


2.SK 


1.9% 



^Compound interest rates between terminal years. 

^Government employment used here is the Bureau of Labor Statistics concept. 
^Includes paid household employment. 

NOTE: Employment on a job concept includes wage and salary workers, self-employed, 
and unpaid family workers. A job count is different from a person count of 
employment because, in a job count, persons holding more than one job are 
counted more than once. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The Economy 

The past five years have been an econoTnlcally turbulent .period in which 
many Americans have lost faith in the capacity of the economy to expand, 
provide iobs and a resonably good standard of living. 

The 1970' s began with a recessive econon^ that remained sluggish through 
1972. By 1973, the unemployment rate returned to less than five percent. 
Therefore, . . 1973 was a good year for manpower, the average number of 
employed persons rose at a record pace, an4.^ joblessness declined substantially 
during the first 10 months of the year before turning upward again in 
November." (30) However, the 1974 Manpower Report acknowledged the fact 
that increases in business investment and consumer expenditures and sharp 
expansion in exports were major factors accounting for this Improvement, 
achieving not only the largest increase annually in the labor force since 
1955, but also absorbing 6Q0,O00 more new entrants than could have been ex- 
pected. This increase is attributed to the influx of women and youth. (31) 

Following this brief reprieve, unemployment began to reach new highs, 
a crisis which sparked the federal government toward tentative action. A 
new Emergency Jobs and Unemployment, Assistance Act, which became a new 
Title VI in CETA, received $875 million to stimulate public service jobs, 
giving preference to experienced workers who had exhausted unemployment 
compensation. The vocational education legislation in force at this time 
was concerned with relief of unemployment, particularly among young persons; 
reduction of underemployment and skill shortages; displacement of workers by 
automation; a sharp shift from a manufacturing to a service-based economy; 
and other concerns associated with problems of unemployed and underemployed 
persons,. Although there is a basic commonality in interests among manpower 
specialists and vocational educators, the difference in orientation has • 
stood in the way of a full joint effort' to utilize education as a tool to 
alleviate social, economic and political problems. 

The Energy Crisis 

By 1974, inflation was a most serious problon, coupled as it was with 
the worst recession since the Great Depression_of the 1930's. Compounding 
both was the energy crisis induced by an oil embargo imposed by the major 
oil producing and exporting countries (OPEC). When the embargo was lifted, 
there was a drastic increase in the price of oil. Both jobs and inflation 
were affected. This serves as a dramatic illustration of the fact that the 
demand side of the labor market finds it difficult to respond to forces which 
the supply side, concerned with the quality of occupational preparation, is 
not equipped to handle. Energy issues may represent new, long-run and highly 
variable forces with which the economy must contend in the future. 

The strategy for maintaining a reserve of oil in the United States, 
and for importing no more than 25 percent of the oil needed in this country 
by the year 1985, depends upon conservation of use and generation of new 
energy sources. Generating new sources means a massive investment in 
research and field exploration. Development for on-line production means 
even more investment and years-long lead time. 
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Significant cutback in consumption calls for a major reliance on some 
form of allocation and rationing control or the imposition of import tariffs 
and decontrol of prices of domestic crude oil and other sources of energy. 
In any event, these decisions will influence the course of economic recovery 
and growth. The future appears to offer exciting possibilities: increased 
demands for many workers and the creation of new classes of technical 
positions. 

Nuclear power development in the United States has lagged. Its rapid 
expansion now seems feasible and at least the way to go until, or unless, 
technical breakthroughs are made in solar or geothermal energy. Projections 
of manpower needs are only beginning to get underway, but it would seem that 
thousands of workers will be required in the many new nuclear plants now 
being contemplated, as well as in industries where there is high energy use. 
In manpower demand, there appears to be potential for major expansion, at 
least uptil the end of the 20th century. It is quite possible, however, that 
this expansion will be satisfied by workers shifting from fields which are 
being impacted by the development of this new pbwer source. 

While, the energy crisis may create new and different job opportunities 
and new demands for occupational training, ecological concerns, on the other 
hand, pose an entirely different set of demands. Vocational education may 
witness an ideological conflict between those who are working to preserve 
the environment and conserve its resources, thus limiting growth, and those 
who seek continued progress and expansion by creating new energy sources, 
no matter the danger. Vocational education may be preparing some students 
to work in nuclear plants and others for employment in air quality and 
pollution control — and both will be expedient and necessary. 

The complexity of today's economic problems admit to no easy solutions, 
but major value judgments affecting directions will be either made as delib- 
erate choices or by default. This will profoundly affect the nature of 
economic development and, therefore, the nature of education and training 
required. 

ESTIMATES OF IMPACT ON OCCUPATIONS ' ^ ' 

In translating general economic trends into estimates of impact on 
various occupations, there is good evidence that the shift to white-collar 
jobs that first became obvious in the 1950' s will continue. Thus, the 
1974-1975 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook states: (32) 

In 1956, for the first time in the nation's history, 
white collar workers — professional, managerial, clerical, 
and sales— 'Outnumbered blue collar workers — craftsmen, 
operatives, and laborers. ^ . . (. 

Through the 1970 *s we can expect a continuation of the 
rapid growth of whitfe collar occupations, a slower- 
than-average growth of blue collar occupations, a 
f aster-than-average growth among service workers, and 
a further decline of farm workers. 
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Overall, between 1972 and 1980, niimbers of jobs are expected to increase 
by about two million a year, while between 1980 and 19^85 tKe rate of increase 
is expected to drop to 1.2 million new job openings each year. (33) There 
will probably be fewer workers entering the labor force during this period; 
as a result, newcomers to the labor market may encounter less difficulty in 
obtaining employment. As the baby boom cohort of the 1950 's moves thrpugh 
successive age levels, large-scale variations in the relative numbers of 
workers at different stages in their careers will result and problems of 
labor market adjustment will persist. (34) Thus^ during the 1970' s, an 
increase in the number of younger workers with noticeably higher educational 
levels, coupled with the existence of large numbers of educationally disad- 
vantaged workers, will intensify the need to improve vocational trajjiijiig pro- 
cedures and mechanisms for balancing job supply and demand, (35) New work 
rules that are less restrictive may develop as jobs are upgraded, but 

. productivity and profit constraints will discourage sweeping restruc- 
turing of jobs," especially in the production of goods,, (36) 

While total employment is expected to increase by approximately 24- 
percent between 1972 to 1985, white-collar occupations are expected .to rise 
by 37 percent and blue-collar occupations by only 15 percent. (37) A more 
detailed breakdown by occupational category, current employment and estimated 
percentage* growth between 1972 and 1985 appears in Table 14, 





Table 14 






Estimated Growth in Employment by Occupational 
Category: 1972-1985 




Occupational Category. 


Approximate Number 
in 1972 
(in millions) 


Estimated Percentage 
Growth 
1972-1985 


Professional and Technical 


11.5 




49% 


Managers, Officials and 
Proprietors 


8.0 




30'^ 


Clerical _ 


14.2 




39 % 


Sales Wbrkers 


5.4 




. 20% 


Craftsmen 


10.8 




20% 


Operatives (semi-skilled) 


13.5 




13% 


Laborers (non-farm) 


4.2 




Slight 


Service Workers 
Farm Workers 


11.0 

A 




22% 
-48% 



Source: U, S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



tional Outlook Handbook, 1974-1975, 
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Growth Rate and Replacement Rate 

The latest Occupational Outlook Handbook suggests that between 1972 
and 1985 more jobs will develop due to the need for worker replacements 
stemming from deaths, retirements and other separations from the labor force 
than due to growth rate. Ift the years ahead, certain slow growth occupatipns 
comprised of large numbers of workers may, due to their extensive numerical 
base, evince a replacement need far exceeding occupations with high growth 
potential but fewer numbers of worker s, ^ 

Obviously, occupational training is especially important for growth Jobs 
with high replacement needs. The growth occupations generally include pro- 
fessional, technical and clerical positions. The largest replacement require- 
ments are in clerical fields, where women workers often experience relatively 
high job turnover. Because of the high growth rate, however, the actual 
number of professional and technical workers needed between 1972 and 1985 
is estimated to be higher than that of clerical workers (despite the latter' s 
higher replacement rate).' Non-farm laborers and farm workers may expect the 
smallest numerical growth during the indicated period, with the latter 
projecting a negative replacement need. (38) 

The amount of training required varies considerably among occupations and 
becomes an important factor in policy making. Effective vocational planning 
should involve analysis of the following: 

o Current and future manpower demands 

o The desired mix of workers (to equalize opportunities for 
disadvantaged groups) 

o The potential growth and replacement which may occur based upon 
various alternatives that may exist 

o The cost factors related to the amount of training required 

Vocational educators need to develop a broader perspective in allocating 
resources. There are new, glamorous, yet numerically small and sometimes 
strategically unimportant, occupations; and those that are established, slow 
or declining, yet basic and widespread. Realistic assessments must be made 
of the valiie of all kinds of training programs. 

The interrelationships among occupations must be more thoroughly under- 
stood, for jobs do not exist en vacuo . For example, one of the problems that 
technicians operating. as paraprof essionals face on the job is that of autonomy. 
Paraprof essionals usually deal with the more routinized facets of work; yet, 
they may be called updn to perform professional duties. Despite this overlap, 
paraprof ess^nals have few real opportunities for advancement unless they 
obtain advanced technical training or a college degree in the profession. (39) 
Career-mindee students must be made aware of occupational dead ends as well 
as opportu^iicies. 
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POST- INDUSTRIALISM AND THE "NO-GROWTH" SOCIETY 

In the opinion of a number of prominent social "'scientists, two major 
trends, post-industrialism and the "no-growth" society, are expected to have 
a dramatic effect on the United States and other technologically advanced 
societies. The "post-industrial" society is already d reality. The "no- i( 
growth" or "steady state" society, characterized by zero population growth 
and slow economic expansion, exists in theory. Its inevitability is predi- 
cated on the depletion of natural resources and the enormous costs of 
ecological imbalance. 

The Post-Industrial Society 

Daniel Bell,'' a Harvard sociologist, is probably the best known explicator 
of the .nature of the post-industrial society. The five major dimensions of 
post-industrialism, according to Bell, are as follows^ (40) 

1. Change from a goods-producing to a service economy, 
dominated by skilled prof ess ional and business 
services, requires longer years of education and/or 
training of workers. 

2. The professional and technical classes assume a 
pre-eminent role in providing advice and counsel. 
The general society becomes increasingly dependent 
on technical experts. 

3. The centrali^y of theoretical knowledge as the source — — — 

of innovatio^ and policy formulation for the society . 

is the "axial principle" of the post-industrial ^J*^;' 
society. It involves a transition from an exploita- 
tion of labor to an increasing exploitation of 
knowledge. Basic research now constitutes the 
foundation for science-based industries in the nation. 
Even governmental policy decisions are influenced 
by theoretical and research questions in the social 
sciences. 

4. Control of technology and technological assessment 
is needed to avoid undesirable effects, to promote 
desired goals and to develop alternatives if 
necessary. 

5. A new intellectual technology is being created by 
advances in the decision processes, including linear 
modeling, Simulations and optimum decision pro- 
gramming. This new intellectual technology provides 
a rational way of ordering many variables that must 
be considered in complex decision making. 

.^The concept of the post-industrial society has its critics, but the 
attributes which Bell describes are certainly visible, even if they are 
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not as dominant as he contends. We should now examine the implications of 
the post-industrial concept for vocational education. 

Post-Industrialism and Vocational Education . 

^ Richard A. Holland, in an unpublished paper entitled An Indexing of 
Metropolitan Post-Industrialism , states that "the transition to post- 
industrialism means a growing, technically-skilled work force. At the van- 
guard of this work forte are growing numbers of professionals, and implied 
is the acquisition of new values and beliefs mediated through education and 
training in scientific method," (41) 

Some vocational educators acknowledge that the current focus in most 
vocational education programs is on saleability and transferability of 
specific applied skills, but that in the years to come the emphasis is likely 
to change as the more saleable skills become the more theoret^ical ones. A^ 
new training approach would be consistent with the changing needs of many 
industries in the years ahead. British social scientist, E. L. Trist, notes 
that today's "learning force," made up of those persons in formative and in 
continuing education, outnumbers our labor force. One reason for this 
phenomenon is that career lines are changing from single to serial occupations 
and workers are finding that their "... initial occupation is unlikely to 
last out a working life." (42) These observations point to the need to train 
for entry-level occupations and at the same time provide a basis for con- , 
tlnuing vocational education. (43) With broader -based training, including / 
the cluster approach, career ladders and coping skills, individuals may be 
better prepared to adapt to cyclical unemployment and changing skill 
requirements. ^ — '~ 

Vocational educators should be mindful that job requirements for certain 
technical and other workers may not be upgraded^ despite the increasing 
complexity of the work environment in a technological society. Whether 
employees are to operate under a "professional" model or a "bureaucratic" 
model is a very important determinant of the kind and amount of knowledge 
they must have. The "professional" model requires the worker to function 
minimally as a generalized expert in his area of competence, and as such he 
must have considerable training. The "bureaucratic" model stresses division 
of labor or job f ractionalization, to the point that each worker needs only 
limited knowledge to accomplish highly specified tasks. Identification of 
the model used most widely in a given occupation should help determine the 
type of education and training required. For example, cognitive skills are 
especially appropriate for the "professional" model, while manipulative skills 
are more suited to the "bureaucratic" model. America's industrial order shows 
tendencies to operate in both directions, creating a fundamental difficulty 
for vocational educators attempting to train persons to qualify for positions 
in the job market. One approach requires a real upgrading of skills; the 
other simplifies the acquisition of skills through a reduction in the amount 
of training needed. What happens to the quality of training and work resulting 
from the exclusive adoption of either of these models is an important question. 
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The "No-Growth" Society 

Daedalus , the journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
devoted the entire Fallxl973 issue to the topic of the "no-growth" society • 
Such a society would be chai^acterized by something approaching zero economic 
growth. and zero population gj^pwth. These characteristics ate directly counter 
to contemporary society's devotion to growth and progress. The "no-growth" 
society is based on the theory that there is a limit to the number of people 
who can be sustained by known available, resources. Furthermore, ". • if 
the exponential growth in the material output of the economy continues, there 
must be an enormous increase either in ppllution or in recycling or in both." 
(44) True zero population growth is not expected to occur until tjie middle' 
of the next century. For the remainder of this century, a noticeable rise 
in the population is expected, even with a lower birth rate, since there will 
be more people in their reproductive years. We are alread^r experiencing some 
of the enviroiunental and population adjustments that may become more accen- 
tuated in the future. 

There may be fewer opportunities for promotion as the labor force grows 
older, and more attention will have to *be paid to continuous training and 
retraining of the labor force. The economic system will have to become more 
sensitive to environmental concerns, and new occupations should ,develop 
requiring many different kinds of environmental technicians*. Finally^ the 
declining birth rate should increase thei^ training needs of women in the work 
force.' 

Vocational, technical and adtilt education should have ^an important role 
in meeting these training needs. However, U:he task will require greater 
flexibility and breadth in programs and curricula throughout the vocational 
education continuum. 



The Changing Role of Work 

The long-range trend in productivity is expected to continue upward, 
although at a less accelerated irate. If the predicted lower rate of increase' 
in productivity still exceeds the predicted lower rate of increase in popu- 
lation, there is the possibility that American society will enjoy a higher 
standard of living. More people may become less 'dependent on jobs for their 
support and may choose activities other than full-time emplojrment. "As wages 
rise, absenteeism and intermittent job holding will become feasible," (45) 
particularly for individuals without dependents. Wages must, of course, keep 
ahead of inflation if more flexible working arrangements are to become a 
reality. 

A guaranteed income plan will make unwanted worlTlLess acceptable. 
Government income transfers (deferments of work income) through programs 
such as welfare, food stamps, unemployment insurance and workmen's compen- 
sation cut down on the requirement for steady work. In the 1970 's transfers 
•{comprised •ll percent of ^he personal income in this country, compared to 
six percent in 1950. Pensions constitute the largest government income 
transfer. Other types of transfers, such as government subsidies to industry 
and agriculture, are not considered here, but they also have their direct and 
indirect effects on work behavior. (^46) It should be noted that even with 
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increased transfers, the labor force actually continues to engage almost the 
same total percentage of the population; this is at least partly due to the 
rise in the percentage of women joining the labor force'. (47) 

It may be possible for the nation to maintain an adequate level of 
productivity ^nd at, the same time witness greater underemployment. Yet, 
given the possibility of a higher standard of living, along with changing 
attitudes toward work, underemployment may not pose the serious problems 
currently envisioned if vocational educators are able to give students broad 
and realistic preparation for a world in which jobs may not be the central 
focus of adult life. 



Changing Values and Work Behavior i-^^ * -v- 

E. L. Trist has developed some provocative perspectives on the kinds 
of values workers are likely to have in a developing post-industrial society. 
To Trist, there is a movement from succession to simultaneity. "Formerly a 
person went to school; then worked; then retired. Learning, working, and 
leisure were successive. Now, more and more people are living a life of 
learning, working^ and leisure at the s^e time." (48) 

Proportionately fewer workers are staying at their jobs on a permanent 
,J)asis. "Formerly, the advantages seemed to follow from getting one's self 
built in; now the disadvantages seem^p grow from being locked in. A major 
need in the oncoming decades is to maintain one's capacity for mobility." (49) 
Coupled with this is a trend away from owning toward leasing and renting 
homes, a strategy which gives people greater flexibili£y in adjusting to " 
changing conditions. In addition, more people are, spending tWilr time on 
their own priorities; they are more willing to purchase services that facil- 
itate this and less eager to encumber themselves with goods *that may 
inter ferel (50) 

In fact, we are witnessing the emergence of a broader definition of work, 
one which transcends the conventional habit of equating work with a job to 
include aH' productive and creative activities which contribute to human 
growth. Widespread acceptance of this concept will depend on the evolution 
of our social institutions.. Certainly, changes in th^ work ethic will have 
an impact on: 

o Jobs ' ~ 

o The educational process, including vocational education 
o A growing service-based economy 

Labor economist Sar Levitan and his colleagues contend that the important 
changes occurring in work attitudes are more related to the qualitative^aspects 
of work, including opportunities, responsibilities and freedom on the job. 
Income is becoming less an important factor in securing work discipline* "If 
economic prosperity and growth are sustained, the work ethic is likely to 
weaken as a generation of workers tnat has experienced nothing but relative 
affluence- and job security takes itb place." (51) 
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The Youth M ov ement 
- — • 

During the late 1960 ^"8, the "youth movement," the "youth culture" or the 
"counter culture" captured wide public attention through their intense pro- 
tests against the Vietnam War and the political^-and economic system which 
supported that War*, Today, some of their values have been "co-opted" by the 
system and their lifestyle and tastes absorbed into popular culture. 

The concerns of the "counter culture" have centered on poverty and 
social injustice, hypocrisy in government and business, threats to our envi- 
ronment and threats to personal freedom, problems that have been highly 
visible over the past several years. In addition, many young people have 
rejected traditional values in regard to home and family, education and work. 
As a reaction against the materialism of our society, many young men and 
women are engaged in social activism or fare exploring paths toward self 
awareness and self expression. For example, there has been a renewed interest 
in working with ojcie^s hands, in natural materials. 

It is difficult to project whether, and in what form, the youth culture 
will continue through the 1970 *s and beyond. In 1970, Charles Reich, a 
teacher at the Yale University Law School, wrote that "the revolution of 
the new generation ... is both necessary and inevitable, and in time it 
will include not only youth, but all people in America." (52) Although 
reactions to Reich *s treatment of the "Greening of America" were quite mixed, 
it was, nevertheless, a widely read approach to describing what many were 
experiencing or observing during the late 1960*s and ^early 1970's. While 
the contention that all Americans will be affected by the evolution of a 
new "consciousness" raises many questions today, it is interesting to note 
Reich's view of the education needed for a better way of life^ (53) 

The first major theme of this new way of life must be 
education — education not in the limited sense of training 
in school, but in its largest and most humanistic meaning ^ » 
• • . Most of our education has taught us how to operate the 
technology; how to function as a human component of an organi- 
zation. What we need is education that will enable us to make 
use of technology, control it and give it direction, cause 
it to serve values that we have chosen. 

We are certainly e^eriencing change; indeed, many of us may he exper- 
iencing "future shock," to draw upon another jbestselling author of the 
period. While most of us have acknowleclged the inevitability of change, 
it appears that few of us have been prepared to acknowledge the inevitabillJ^ 
of rapid change. The youth movjement, which has contributed to change, is a 
reaction to its dehumanizing influences. All educators should be Exper- 
imenting with innovative appro aches\which will prepare youth and adults for 
work and leisure in a future in which^change is the. only constant. Voca- 
tional education has the added responsibility of training students who will 
be capable not only of operating the technology, but also of directing its 
use. This calls for educational programs which border on wisdom. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING WORLD OF WORK 

The value and function of education have radically^ Changed in the last 
decade as education' has assumed greater social and economic relevance. As 
a socializing agent, education is the fijst rung on the ladder to success. 
Those who fail in school fail in life. Consequently, more people at all 
economic levels are claiming education as a basic right. 

The educational level of the Amer^tan worker is moving upward, with 
worker groups in many occupations now exceeding the norm of a high school 
diploma. Moreover, educational differentials between occupational groupings 
are decreasing. While the average educational level, of professional workers 
remains relatively stationary, the average educational level of blue-collar 
workers is rising. (54) The percentage of young people enrolled in high 
school (age 14 through 17) and attending college (age 18 through 24), has 
also been increasing over the past several years. In fact, since World 
War, II, the number of college graduates has increased faster each year than 
has the total labor force. By 1980, it is anticipated ^at 40.7 percent 
of the civilian work force will be high school graduates. Fourteen percent 
are eiq)ected to have had one to three years of college and 18.5 percent will 
have baccalaureat;e degrees. Another 8.1 percent will have had at l^ast one 
year of graduate school. (55) By 1980, half of all workers with c^ll^ge 
educations will be under 35 years of age and half of those with only an 
elementary education will be over 50 years of age and rapidly approaching 
retirement. * ^\ 

The possibility of a more highly educated work force appears to be a 
great social gain. Unfortxinately , for many workers there is a widening gap 
between educational achievement and occupational attainment. A study com- 
paring the educational requirements of jobs listed in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles > with the educational attainment of workers found little 
relationship. (56) Approximately half of all occupations require less than 
a high school education. If one excludes prpf essional , managerial, technical, 
farming and machine trades, considerably less than half of the work force 
is in jobs requiring' more than an elementary education. 

It is commonly held that having an education beyond what is required 
to do one*s job will make that job less .satisfying. In a 1970 survey of 
working^ conditions, 15 percent of the workers reported that they were signi- 
ficantly overeducated^^and over 20 percent thought they were slightly over- 
educated. Forty-five percent believed that there was a perfect match between 
their education and their job and about 19 percent thought they were signifi- 
cantly or slightly tindereducated. Thos^ who believed they were overeducated 
expressed the greatest degree of job dissatisfaction. (57) 

r 

For those who have invested considerable time and effort in college, 
entry into the labor force can be disillusioning. A recent study has shown 
that in the late 1960*s, the market for college-trained workers weakened as 
a result of a significant increase In the supply of new college graduates 
(relative to the supply of high school graduates). Large numbers of college 
graduates had to assum^nonprofessional, nonmanagerial positions and their 
relative earnings fell. If the relative supply of college graduates 
continues to increase, the job status of both college and high school 
graduates may be expected td drop. (58) 
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All of this evidence suggests that the interrelationships between edu- 
cation and work are imperfect. Poor matching between people and jobs is one 
major problem. Another is that inadequate and uncoordinated long-term plan- 
ning by education and the employment sector creates regular havoc in supply 
and demand. 

If vocational educators have been somewhat remiss in providing training 
that meets job demands and requirements, employers are also at fault. 
^Ivar^erg, in Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery , (59) suggests 
that the level of educational attainment rather than the quality of educa- 
tional preparation (or, for that jna.tter, the individual qualities and skills 
of the applicant) is used as a convenietit, • though inaccurate, screening 

device it! hiring. , * 

* ^ . " ' ' ' ' ' * * , 

Whilg attaching increasing importance to educational credentials, we 
have forgotten that successful job performance' does nojt always depend on 
formal schooling. Many service-type jobs, for example, require personable- 
ness and sensitivity as much as skilled competence. 

As we have sfeen, vocational education must be more attuned to the nature 
of work in our society. Even though the. role of work is changing, far too 
many dissatisfied workers fragment their lives because their jobs are incom- 
patible with their genuine interests. Perhaps vocational education has 
contributed to worker " alienation by failing to identify individual^eeds in 
preparing students for available jobs. 

The fact remains that the Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts "employ- 
ment growth -generally will be fastest in those occup?itibns requiring the^ most 
education and training." (60) Some manpower experts also cl^aim* that "employ- 
ment and education trends appear to be moving away from' those occupations and 
types of training traditipnally encompassed by vocational education." (61) 
Naturally, vocational educators, like others engaged in occupational training, 
must be constantly alert to the training needs that must be met to ensure 
^that skill training fits present, and future, job requirements. 

We are rapidly developing into a more technological society which demands 
a more highly trained -and skilled labor force. While an advanced technolog- 
ical society does need technicians, it does not require a full complement of 
-them at every stage.- The prediction of Robert Iheobald and others a decade 
or so ago was that automation and technology would r;equire the full attention 
of only a comparatively few people, reducing the working time required of 
most others. The fact Xhat this has not taken place with the rapidity once 
envisioned does, not discredit the nature and direction of the trend, however. 

Current trehds — increased technology, rapid skill obsolescencfe, a growing 
service-based economy, emphasis on cognitive skills and knowledge, under- 
employment and leisure—all seem , to be directing, vocational education down 
many diverse paths. Yet, they may come together through a more integrated 
approach to education efnd skill training stressing preparation for work as 
well as preparation for life and continued learning. . 
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Career Education 



In 1966, an Ad Hoc Aavisory Council on Vocational Education was appointed 
by the Secretary of HealtlT7 Education, and Welfare to review and evaluate 
the national vocational and technical education program. Among the many 
recommendations of this Council was one which today has taken on special 
interest and significance in the context of educational reform. The Council 
recommended that the schools should provide, as prevocational education, 
curricula to acquaint all students with the world of work. In its report, 
the Council stated that the entire curriculum could be designed "to present 
a view of employment: subjects such as music, art, mathematics, English, 
and so forth, could include content about employment opporttftiities and 
requirements in related occupations. Curriculums could be C9nstructed in 
spiral fashion to enable each stjjdent to learn about the world of work at 
higher and higher levels of specificity as he proceeds through school." (62) 
The report goes on to say that while such programs would not be vocational 
education, . . it is to the advantage of vocational education that they be 
provided, and provided accurately." (63) 

Clearly, it is this concern for acquainting all students with the world 
of work that we find at the heart of the career education concept which has 
evolved during the first half of the 1970 's. 

That career education is described as a concept that has evolved and not 
as a program that has been' implemented is significant, for it may be said 
that this conceptual nature of career education is at once its greatest 
strength and its greatest weakness. Its strength lies in the fact that 
since its introduction in 1971 by Dr. Sidney Marland, then Commissioner of 
Education, career education has materialized in a variety of different ways 
.that are expressive of the needs, objectives and resource capabilities of the 
individual sfchool systems that have adopted it. Its weakness, insofar as 
the early 1970' s are concerned, lies in the fact that its lack of definition 
left administrators, teachers, counselors, parents and others in the community 
free to view it as another variation of the vocational education theme, as 
a movement aimed at .tracking students into jobs, or as an anti-intellectual 
program that would dilute the academic curriculum. But with the* Congressional 
endorsement of career education in the Education Amendnjents o£ 1974, and with 
the establishment of the Office of Career Education and the National Advisory 
Council on Career Education, steps have been taken to increase the probability 
that the strength will overcome the weakness. 

For vocational education, however, career education represents an impor- 
tant approach to educational reform. Of special interest are the conditions 
calling for reform to which the career education leadership 'seeks to respond. 
The U. S. Office of Education's first policy paper on career education liats . 
the condjLtions as follpws. (64) ^ » 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational syston are * 
deficient in the basic^acg^mic skills required for 
' adapta"bility in today's rapidly changing society. 



2. T-QO many students fail to see meaningful relationships 
between what they are l)eing asked to learn in school and 
what they will do when they leave the educational system. 
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This is true of both those who remain to graduate and 
those who drop out "of the educational system, 

3. American education, as currently structured, best meets 
the educational needs of that minority of persons who will 
someday become college graduates. It fails to place equal 
emphasis on meeting the educational needs of that vast 
majority of students who wilL never be college graduates. 

4. American ecfucation has not kept pace with the- rapidity of 
change in the post-industrial occupational society. As a 
result, when worker qualifications are compared with job 
requirements, we find overedUcation and undereducated 
workers are present in large numbers. Both the boredom 
of the overeducated worker* and the frustration of the, 
undereducated worker have contributed to growing worker - 
alienation in the total occupational society, • 

5. Too many persons 'leave our educational system at both 
the secondary and collegiate levels, unequipped with the 
vocational skills, the career decision-making skills or 
the work attitudes that are essential for making a . 
successful transition from school to work. 

6 

6. The growing need for. and presence of yomen in the work 
force has not been reflected adequately in either the 
educational or the care^er options typically pictured for 
girls enrolled in^our educational system. 



^ 7. 



^ 

The growing needs fbr continuing and Recurrent education 
of adults are not being met adequately by our current 
systems of public education, ^ 



8. insufficient attention has been given to learning oppor- 
^ • tunities which exist outside the structure of formal 

education and are increasingly needed by both youth and 

adults in our society. ' 

9. The general public, including parents and the business- 
indu%try-labor community, has not been 'given an adequate 
role in formulation of educational policy.- 

10. American education^ as currently structured, does not 
adequately meet the needs^ of minority or economically 
disadvantaged persons in our society, 

11. Post-hi^h school education has given insufficient emphasis 
to educational programs at the sub-baccalaureate degtee 
level. 

These conditions are reflections of many of the major issues and problems 
affecting vocational education in the early 1970 '*s. However, the responses, 
required by these conditions must^eom^ from the educat^n community as 
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a whole; the gulf between academic and vocational education is no longer 
defensable. 

Career education, as a new initiative and ^s a broadly defined concept 
with relatively little federal funding to stimulate development at the local 
level, has generally been greeted with enthusiasm, although certainly not 
without some reservations, in school systems across the country • All states, 
and probably all school systems, have'developed some form of career education 
consistent with their view of the. concept. To the extent that career educa- 
tion programs are effective in reaching all students in the schools, we may 
anticipate that students of the future will be more aware of the requirements 
and' complexities of the world of work and of their potential roles in it. 
As' they become more aware, they may become more critical and selective in 
preparing for careers • It has been said that as career education moved 
toward full Implementation in the schools, vocational education programs 
would experience an influx of students because practical training would 
seem appropriate and desirable. This assumes that the vocational training 
available to students is relevant and consistent with the requirements of 
the job market- The point is that student demands on vocational education 
could very well increase with the expansion of career education, thus inten- 
sifying the need for a full range of occupational programs heretofore outside 
the scope of vocational education. 

Career education represents an'attempt to coordinate academic and 
vocational education throughout the educational process. More profoundly, 
it may become a social bridge. 

<5ur society confers status on the collegiate and the professional and 
respects mental agility more than manual skill, "^lat eight out of ten jobs 
do not require a college degree is a feeble argument against a deep social 
bias. 

Unfortunately, a disservice is done to those who are^isled into 
college without any idea of what inevitably lies beyond. Great injustice 
is done to the trained vocational graduate who as a plumber, for example, 
eventually may reach a salary level equal to an engineer's, and certainly 
more than a teacher's, but may never earn the same social standing. 

It is disconcerting to note that vocational teachers, and administrators 
lack the prestige of their fellow educators in academia. Thaf^hey too have 
"gone to college'' makes little difference. (65) — 

Despite more 'than fifty years of rather generous support' for 
vocationar teacher education, it cannot be said that higher 
education has accepted the field of vocational education as 
a developing intellectual community, as an area in which 
instruction is related to disciplined inc^uiry at advanced ' 
graduate levels, or where the problems of a Nation's work 
force, including productivity and quality of^ life as well 
a,s onployability, are embraced as important dimensions • 
Vocational education has not grown to possess the earmarks 
of .strength or excellence among university programs— strong 
graduate programs at all levels, extensive research, priority 
of space, instruction cpnsidered important to all students 
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(or even to all students in the field of education), or a 
purpose which is central -to the. mission of the university. 

Such efforts as career education may help to dispel tired prejudices which 
prevent men and women from recognizing and fulfilling their interests and 
talents. 



Coping Skills 

Another significant dimension enhanced by career education is the 
concept of coping skills — preparation for life as well as preparation for 
employtnent. Helping students under,stand job structures, hiring practices, 
discrimination and legal recourses, occupational mobility and productivity 
is a highly significant undertaking which may be as important as actual ' 
skill training. o 

In another vein, there has been a marked growth in courses which treat 
family relations and family planning, child care, consuiperism and budgeting. 
Ironically, these highly relevant progra'ms have developed within the most 
traditional vocational area, home economics. Devoted to perpetuating the 
values of the home and family at a time when^oth institutions are under 
question, these programs have given the field of home economics a vigorous 
and promising direction. The drive to make some of these offerings compul- 
sory for all students, both male and female, has also added considerable, 
breadth to the vocational education curriculum, supporting the contention 
that we must prepare students to become whole persons rather than producers. 

Cooperative Education 

With the advent of career education, interest in the relationship between 
education and work has been stimulated* Numerous reports on thi^ subject 
have been published within the last two years. In 1974, the President 
called for the establishment of a task force to develop approaches to 
linking educat ion and work. ^ One area whicii has been subject to renewed 
interest is cooperative education. 

Cooperative education is by no means new, nor ate part-time school, 
part-time work programs. What is new is the emerging idea that it would 
be useful to -a great many more students than have participated heretofore. 
Cooperative education is conceived of as a way to educate for .the world of 
work; to motivate better performance in acadanic subjects by anphasizing 
their relevance to work; and to provide an opportunity for gtudents to explore 
and obtain experience in various jobs. This is needed at all levels and," 
in fact, the U. S. Office of Education is currently supporting the develop- 
ment of cooperative education at the college level, in recognition of the 
value of this approach. 

In an unpublished i^eport submitted to the Department of Health* Education 
and Welfare by the National Panel on High Schools and Adolescent Education, 
it is suggested that cooperative education is a means for alleviating the 
"detachment and isolation of the youth peer culture by getting them involved 
at an ^earlier age in a realistic work situatiotT with a wider group of 
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adults. (65) This echoes a need citea in a June, 1973, report of the Panel 
on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee which found the 
institutional framework for maturation in the United States to be in need 
of serious examination. (66) Cooperative education thus may be considered 
a means to curb prolonged adolescence. In this context, vocational education 
is serving a social purpose beyond mere preparation for the world of work. 




DEMAND FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 

Concern over the spending of public monies on educational institutions 
is increasing. How educational systans, including vocational ana technical 
education, are preparing students for careers has also become a: matter of 
serious concern. Unfortunately, questions concerning the adequacy of that 
preparation have frequently gone unanswered by educators. 

Vocational educators, like others, can explect more and more requests 
for justification of their policies and programs to an increasingly bett 
educated, and sometimes critical, public. Administrators are also finding 
that they are now having to justify their decisions anc^ policies to st^f 
and teachers as well. As a result, administrators must develop realistic 
goals and objectives and systematically plan programs accordingly, thus 
establishing criteria for both the planning and evaluationpMocess . In fact, 
evaluation should increasingly become au integral part of coiflDreheiisive 
planning and decision making. Because administrators also mustJ^am to 
cope effectively with limited resources, not only during the current reces- 
sion, but also in the years ahead, the identification of priorities becomes 
doubly important. It is especially important as^the responsibility for 
planning and implementing training programs is shifted to the local level. 

m 

The .tendency in this direction is best illustrated by tKe development 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 i€ETA) . This act 
followed the Manpower Development and Training Act of 19^, as amended (MDTA) , 
which had been the centerpiece of manpower actSon. CETA also absorbed ele- 
ments of the Economic Opportunity Act. CETA tends to decategorize funding 
and to decentralize administration and planning in order to give responsibility 
and opportunity to local planners', who would draw from all available local 
resources to put together programs suitable for the particular needs of their 
localities. Of course, the continuation of this trend will require new 
definitions of appropriate relationships among federal, state and local 
levels.^ In view of this trend, vocational educators could profit from 
decategorization of funding. 
♦ . ^ 

Numerous factors affect what vocational educatiiMt is held accountable 
to deliver. At this time, the economic slump and higher unemployment has' 
resulted in more employers demanding trained employees — not wishing, and not 
having, to provide the training themselves. In this situation, it is clear ^ 
that the requirements for training must be satisfied by the schools and other 
manpower training programs. This is one example of a responsibility educa- 
tion is expected to assume in our society. Whether vocational education^ 
should be held account^le for resolving fundamentally political and social * 
problems, however, is h^hly debatable. Certainly, ^if vocational education 
is called' upon to integrate students, particularly the disadvantaged, into 
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the economic mainstream, greater. cooperation of other public and private 
education and training programs, social agencies, businesses and industries 
and government must be forthcoming. 
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MAJOR ISSUfiS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
RELAXED POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS^* 



INTRODUCTION . \ ^ ' . 

The preceding dhapters of this report have, dealt with vocational edu- 
cation in the United States from two different standpoints. Chapter II 
delineated the major expectations of Congress junder the 1968 .Amendments 
and described the progress being made towasd fulfilling Jhe Congressional 
mandate. As is evident in the chapter*, measurable achievements only partially 
reveal the dimensions of the vocational, education prpgram. As has been noted, 
lack of both quantitative and qualitative data at the national level is one 
y of vocational education's most basic problems. There are reasons for both the 
progress and the problems identified in Chapter II, and those which require 
policy changes have important implications for the future of vocational 
education. 

Chapter III described the climate for vocational education in the 
United States during the early 1970 's and the emergent t|:ends which warrant 
the attention of vojcational educators and policy makers. The social and 
economic changes -which have occurred and the legislative, and programmatic 
responses which have been formulated since passage of the, 1968 Amendments 
have shaped the present program. In some cases, the observed demographic 
and social trends suggest a future direction for vocational education,^ In 
other cases, the implications of current trends are not so clear, 

r 

This final chapter of the report draws from the experience of the 1971- 
1974 period those issues which are key to the continuation of the progress, 
♦ and resolution of the problems, of vocational education. Many of thes6 
issues are discussed in terms of the s~bcial, economic and political trends 
described in Chapter III. It would be impossible to treat all of the prob- 
lems and all of the developments and trends presented throughout this 
report. Broad socio-economic concerns deserve more thoughtful consideration 
by the entire vocational education community. In short, the issues selected 
for inclusion in/ this chaptei;^are those which merit inmiediate attention by 
vocational leadens and a response by Congress. 

It is unlikely that resolution of these issues will result from pro- 
grammatic changes or increased funding levels alone. Most solutions call 
for policy guidance. To that end, the discussion of each issue is accom- 
panied by a recommendation concerning policy responsive to that issue. Taken 
as a whole, it is believed that the recommendations constitute a framework 
for effective vocational 'education policy for the nation. 

The issues and recoimnendations which follow are not ordered in terms 
of level of priority. All, from general to more specific administrative and 

Id * : • ■ 85 . * 
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programmatic concerns, are equally important for a more effective and 
efficient' vocational education system. The reader will note that a number 
of issues are supported by data from the preceding chapters. Others are 
based on concerns that have arisen since enactment of the 1968 Amend- 
ment 

ISSUES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

J. Jb^uz : IndXQMing dmcmcU ^o-i accouyUabUM:y in voccutional oAmcation 

undoA^toKQ. thz mzd {^ox impKovzcL dcUa a6 toztl a!> a 6txzngtkQ.nzd 

tvatixation ^{^0^.- 
» 

Discussion : Public education has long been a •f avorite topic for complaint. 
In the past few years, however, taxpayers have been registering their dis- 
.satisfaction in an open political manner. Vocational education, because of 
its high costs, is of particular interest in this period of inflation and - 
"tight** money. Because citizens have brought thei^ concerns to the atten- 
tion of state legislatures and the CongE>ess, vocational educators are being 
called upon by policy makers for a close accounting of progranr achievemen~ts. 

For the most part, vocational educators attempting to respond, especially 
at the fedeijal level, have discovered that the data routinely kept on program 
operations_are„ gj^^sly inadequate to meet program evaluation requirements. 
Data available at che national levels can_-be used to -determine the scope of 
vocational education, but cannot shed much light on the qualitative aspects 
of 'the pi^ograms. Some states have installed management information systems 
to retrieve and analyze data on program operations, but a hational picture 
is difficult if not impossible to assemble. The need for a national vocational 
education information system has been discussed throughout this report, and 
will be addressed again later in this chapter. The need for program account- 
ability strengthens the rationale for such a system. 

The demand for accountability also strengthens the rationale for a more 
vigorous initiative in the area of program evaluation. Accountability cannot 
exist without an evaluation system capable of identifying the extent to which 
funds* are impacting on the needs and problems of youth and adults in the 
programs, and the needs and problems of communities throughout the nation. 
Program improvement depends upon coordinated evaluation efforts at the local, 
state and national level. Ongoing assessments must measure programs in 
terms of their stated objectives. Yet, the suppositions used in developing 
satisfactory and realistic objectives, as well as ef f ective^and efficient 
program approaches, must also be reviewed and tested on a routine basis. 
The current weaknesses of evaluation, including methods and techniques, are 
related to, the inadequacy of the research effort, which has never been funded 
'by*Congress at a level commensurate with need. 

Recommendation : It is recommended that the Congress include in pending 
vocational education legislation an authorization of fuijds (separate from 
research funds) enabling each state to ico^duct ^^g^p annual evaluation of voca- 
tional education programs. Such evaluations should include analyses of both 
quantitative and qualitative data and use, where appropriate, U. S. Office 
of Education codes for data reporting; Each state should be required to 
respond to deficiencfes within a reasonably period of time (18 months is 
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suggested) after each annual evaluation. It is further recommended that the 
U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation with the National Center for 
Education Statistics, be required by law to publish an annual report on voca- 
tional education for submission to the Secretary ^of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Congress and the President • 

2. I44ae: At qu2>stion lb uohzthoji the. vocattonat zducat^on KZ6Z(Vich 
p/iog/iajn 6hoiLid be cidmiyiUt^Azd by thz U. 5. OHldZ EdacjcUion on, 
thd JizczntZy cAnatzd Mqutioml Jrutttutz Exia(iation._ ^ 

Discussion : The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 stipulated that 
half of the research funds^ be administered by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to address continuing. national needs and that half of the research 
fu^ds be used by the states to address state needs. This provision still 
appears to be sound. National priorities must be addressed on a continuing 
basis and not funded piecemeal fashion. The same holds true for research 
needs in the states. Experience shows that research projects and programs 
in vocational education should be closely related to the needs of the field- 
and coordinated closely with the agency (in this case, the U. S. Office of 
Education) responsible for administering the vocational education legislat^n. 

To date, the National Institute of Education has not demonstrated e/ther 
a short-term or long-term commitment to vocational education research Meds. 
For this reason, neither practitioners nor researchers are enthusiast^ about 
the possibility of having the vocational education research program ^min- 
istered by the National Institute of Education^ 

National research needs' should be^ identified by leaders in tbfe field 
of vocational education to assure that approved research activit/es will 
make a significant contribution to the advancement of the prbgrsun. The U. S. 
Office of Education, Bureau of Adult and Occupational Educati<m, is staffed 
with, persons competent in the field of vocational education^ ^hile the 
National Institute of Education is staffed with generalists interested in 
broad issues in education. 

Past experience has shown that unless a program is designed and admin- 
.istered properly by competent individuals, much of the ra^rit of the program 
is dissipated. At one time, the research program for vocational education 
was administered by a separate division of the U. S. Office of Education . 
This arrangemrent. wag found to be less effective than paving the program 
administered' directly by the division responsible f^r overall program admin- 
istration of vocational education. 

The research program in vocational educatio/ has been modestly funded. 
While the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 provided that 10 percent 
of the basic grant funds appropriated be used/tor res.earch. Congress has 
instead appropriated a line item for vocatijmal research. While federal 
expenditures €or vocational education rang/d from approximately $393 million 
in 1971 to approximately $551 million in/l974, line items appropriated for 
vocational research ranged f rom approx^tmately. $35 million in 1971 to $18 
million annually from 1972 through There is no question about the 

viability of the research programytn vocational education;. many excellent 
products have resulted from proWcts funded through the U. S. Office of 
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Education, Nevertheless, the responsiveness of vocational education is 
curtailed by the low priority given to research. 

Recommendation : 'It is recommended that the Congress include in pendiixg 
vocational education legislation provision that research and development 
be given top national priority and that a separate funding authorization 
be included in the legislation whic-h^ provides that half of the funds for 
vocational education research be administered by the S, Commissioner of 
Education to address continuing national needs and half of the research funds 
be used by the State Boards for Vocational Education to address state needs. 
It is further reconnnended^that the administrative authority for vocational 
education research remain with the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, 
U, S, Office of Education, 



r IzvqZ mutd holp QwcMmtzz tha KzJLtvayidt oi pKOQhmh and tkz quaJUty 
^ 0^ Aj^tMiction^in vocational zdacation. 

Discussion ; Part I of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, 
authorizes the U, S, Commissioner of Education to make grants to, or contracts 
with, colleges and universities. State Boards for Vocational Education and 
other public or nonprofit private agencies and institutions for curriculum 
development in vocational and technical education. No matching funds are 
required. Because testing materials in the schools is a requirement for 
curricula developed under provisions of Part I, this curriculum development 
program provides a measure of quality control to assure program excellence. 
The major mission of Part I is to develop curricula to provide students with 
saleable skills and related knowledge. No other federal program meets this 
imperative need. 

Appropriations, ""^however, have been inadequate compared to need for 
curriculum development. From 1971 to 1974, Congress appropriated $4' million 
each year for curriculum development. This constituted four-tenths of one 
percent of the vocational education budget in 1971 and 1972; three-tenths 
of one percent of the budget in 1973; and one-half of one percent of the 
budget in 1974, And to add to the problem of minimal funding, confusion 
now exists as to whether the National Institute of Education or the U, S, 
Office of Education would be the most appropriate administrator of funds 
for curriculum development, 

Rec ommenda t ion : It is racomyende'd that the Congtess Include in the pending 
vocational .education legislation a specific authorization for = curriculum 
developmentr with no matching funds required. It is further recommended that 
the Cong?/ess designate priority areas tOs be addressed, with curricula for 
new and emerging occupations and vocational teacher education stressed. It 
♦is further recommended that the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, 
U, S, Office of Education, be the administering agency for^the vocational 
education curriculum development program, ' 
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4. I64ae: Tfie need io^ adixlt and contimlng tduojitijon pKOQnam to wpghadt 
and Kiitnjoun mploijzd and mmployzd AjndlvldixaJU contiriut^ to gn,o^). 

Discussion ; Between 1971 and 1974, adult education enrollments rose from 
approximately 2.9 million to over 3,5 million, an increase of 22,6 percent. 
In this period, the total federal, state and local investment per student 
in adult education decreased from $74*46 to $70,40, Even with the increase 
in adult enrollments, the programs available to adults are not keeping pace 
with the needs for vocational education at this level. 

Structural changes in the labor market, modifications to job require- 
ments, earlier retirements, economic pressures — all place new demands on 
adult vocational education programs nationwide. In general, the demands are 
for upgrading and retraining programs. In particular, there are needs for 
shott, intensive courses to bring adults up to date on changes in occupational 
requirements. This need is especially great among women returning to the work 
force after prolonged absences. There is no question that as we move toward 
a ''middle-aged" population in this country, the responsiveness of adult and 
continuing education programs will be severely tested. 

As cited earlier in this report, there are a number of factors to 
explain why adult vocational education programs Have not kept pace with 
emerging needs. First, adu^t education is non-compulsory; it falls outside 
the mainstream of traditional schooling. Second, the success of training 
and retraining programs is complicated by shifting economic conditions. 
Third, with the great emphasis p^laced o^ initial preparation of youth for 
the labor market ,^ there has been only the dimmest recognition of the poten- 
tial impact of adult and continuing education. Finally, many adults who 
qualify for assistance under a number .of federally sponsored programs may 
op t* for financial support while in training. 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that the Congress strengthen adult Voca- 
tional and continuing education in pending vocational education legislation; 
that the recommended requirement for comprehensive planning include ongoing 
assessments of the needs .of out-of -school youth and adults; and that such 
assessments be reflected in state plans for vocational education, 

« ♦ 

5. Xi^ue : Vocuittpyial ^duaatcon ptacu too muck mpkcusu on ^ztondoJiy 
pn.0Qhm6 and not enoixg/i mph/ui^ on po4>t6^tondaAy pnoQnm&* 

Discgission ; In view of the myriad demands created by a highly technological 
society, the .public need for postsecondary technical programs will no doubt 
continue to grow. Yet, the mandate to provide all young students with at 
least one saleable skill prior to leaving high achool will require continued 
expansion of vocational programs at the secondary level. 

Critics contend that vocational education has given only minimal atten- 
tion to the n^eds of persons enrolled xn postsecondary programs. From the 
Enactment of the Smith-dlughes Act of 1917 to the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, which mandated training of skilled technicians 
to meet national defense n^ds, postsecondary programs were given tentative 
and later substantial support. The Vocational Education Act of 1963* and 
the 1968 ^endments broadened the scope of vocational education and also 
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highlighted the need to meet the education and training requirements of 
people of all ages in all communities. This, coupled with the phenomenal 
growth of community colleges during the 1960* s, gave impetus to rapid expan- 
sion of vocational education programs at the post secondary level, a growth 
rate which now exceeds that of secondary programs, (During the period 
1971-1974., postsecdndary enrollments increased 42,6 percent , while secondary 
program enrollments increased 29,3 percent,) 

Recently, with the high cost of inflation aad the spiraling costs of 
a college education, spokespersons for postsecondary education have argued 
that since the vocational education program is growing so rapidly at the 
postsecondary level, funds should be allocated by program level. Special 
interest groups for postsecondary are promoting the concept that 40 percent 
of the federal funds for vocational education should be specified for use 
at the postsecondary level, 40 percent at the secondary level and the 
balance, 20 percent, be allocated as determined upon the recommendatioris 
of the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, Apparently, little^ 
quarter is given to allocating funds on the basis of demonstrated need. 
This arbitrary split of funds might do, great disservice to the "people- 
centered" approach of vocational education. 

Recommendation : It is recommended that the Congress emphasize the need for 
postsecondary vocational education programs, as well as secondary programs, 
and that a formula be developed to assure that federal funds are not arbi- 
trarily allocated by levels of education. It is further recommended that 
adult vocational education programs, discussed in the preceding recommenda- 
tion, should be included in the distribution formula. The formula should 
assure that funds be used in the most equitable way to meet the educational 
needs of all individuals at all program levels which the State Board for 
Vocational Education is charged to serve, 

L l66at : Voccutioml tduccttion ha6 mado. onZy miyUmat p^ogKt66 tom/id 
mtztlnQ ^tkt n(L(L(U tkt dju'advciyitagtd and handLtapptd. 

Discussion ; Congress, through provisions of the 1968 Amendments, directed 
that 10 percent of vocational education funds be applied to physically and 
mentally handicapped persons and that 15 percent of the funds be applied to 
persons with academic, socio-economic and other handicaps that prevent them . 
from succeeding in the regular vocational education program. Between 1971 
and 1974, vocational education enrollments of physically handicapped student 
increased over 16 percent, from 202,910 to 235,569, In this same" period, 
enrollments of disadvantaged students increased by more than 17 percent, 
from 1,393,356 to 1,631,922, The^e increases, however, are not proportionat 
to the greater overall increases experienced in vocational education during 
this period. Increases did exceed statistical expectations, however. 

The growth of programs and services for disadvantaged and handicapped 
persons has been impeded by operational and administrative p;^,oblems in the 
delivery system as well as by conditions over which vocation^ education has 
no jurisdiction. For one, persons with special needs, both youth and adults 
can qualify for a host of benefits from a number of different federal and 
state Agencies, Moreover, adult,s classified in the special needs group can 
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generally qualify for assistance under training programs which pay stipends; 
vocational education students do not qualify for stipends. Unless this is 
clarified, the education and. training needs of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped will continue to be neglected, and their "shopping" for programs 
which are the most financially beneficial will continue at the taxpayer's 
expense. 

Overall, there is vagueness and confusion among agencies because their 
responsibilities are ill-defined. Without a clear delineation of their 
role, some vocational educators argue that the provisions to set aside 
10 percent and 15 percent of funds for persons qualifying with special needs 
reduce their capability to respond to the needs of all people of all ages 
in all communities, 

Recommendat ion ; The Congress, in considering pending vocational education 
legislation, should carefully examine all pieces of legislation containing 
provisions for assistance to persons with special needs, and clearly 
establish through law the agencies and/or institutions responsible for 
providing education, training or supportive services to both youth and 
adults, 

7, I64ae: VocuvUonal tdixcjouUjon Inadtqucuttty mtoX^ tkt n(L<L(U ^tiidtvvU 

Discussion : Vocational education in urban areas, particularly inner cities, 
is characterized by a number of unique problems. While needs for a wide 
range of occupational programs are great, the r^nge of programs actually 
offered is frequently too narrow. Given the limited tax base of most cities 
and the eroding effects of inflation, lack of funds poses a serious problem. 
Limited facilities and the high cost of construction and maintenance pose 
another problem. The "white flight" to suburbia, leaving a heavy concen- 
tration of disadvantaged minorities in the core cities, further aggravates 
the situation. 

The low achievement level of students in the inner cities, particularly 
in the basics of reading, writing and arithmetic, places even heavier demands 
on the vocational education system attempting to prepare these students for 
the world of work. Working with educationally and economically disadvantaged 
students is more time consxoming and generaj-ly more costly. The need for 
guidance and counseling is intensified, as is the need to develop a more 
effective placement and follow-Up system. The difficulty that vocational 
education has experienced in serving significant numbers of disadvantaged 
students, as discussed in the preceding recommendation, is clearly reflected 
in the problems encountered by vocational education in the core cities. 

Problems in urban areas vary in kind and in degree. No two situations 
are alike; each city has its own social and political structure with which 
to deal. The recent crisis of solvency in New York City has -ominous impli- 
cations for the future of large cities, their social services and education 
systems. This is not to suggest that rural and suburban areas do not have 
their own unique problems which require appropriate attention. But it is 
a simple matter of fact that when, large numbers of persons are concentrated 
in a limited area, problems are intensified. 

^ ' \ 104" 
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Recommendat ion ; It is recommended that the Congress carefully examine the 
provisions of existing and prpposed vocational education legislation to 
assure equity of treatment for all individuals in. all communities, and 
that a-. provi sion for special assistance to urban areaa be incorporated, 
without teducing funds needed in rural or suburban areas. It is further 
recommended that the Congress examine provisions of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) to determine the feasibility of trans- 
ferring CETA funds to vocational education programs in the inner cities. 

T^^iie: VocdtLonat zdacjoution and mciYvpo{^)QA tAjCuLyUng p^g/uxm ojuJthonJizzd 
imdzK pKovAj>ioyu> tkz Comp/izhzn6<.vz Employmzyit and IholYiinQ Act 
(CETA) lack coordination. 

^Discussion : One of the major questions raised during the 1974-1975 hearings 
on new vocational education legislation is whether Congress can bring about 
improved coordination of training programs funded under the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 and the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. Coordination poses a probl^ because the Labor Department is respon- 
sible fot the CETA program and because in most states the bulk of CETA funds 
are distributed directly to local prime sponsors. 

The Laboi; Department has prescribed and established administrative 
policies ^to decentralize decision making and progtam implementation to the 
regional, state ^nd local levels. The Comprehensive Emplojmient and Training 
Act of 1973, administered by the Department of Labor, is a classic example 
of decategorized funding as well as decentralized administration and plan- 
ning. One major drawback of this administrative policy is the overlap and 
duplication of training efforts. 

Whereas vocational educators played a significant role in assisting 
the underemployed and unemployed under the provisions of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962, as amended, they are granted little oppor- 
tunity to provide occupational training through the provisions of the CETA 
legislation. A few states are developing cooperative arrangements whereby 
the vocational education system is being used heavily for training persons 
through CETA, but these are isolated cases and apparently due to vigorous 
leadership on the part of both vocational education leaders and CETA 
administrators. 

Policies at the national level have not lent impetus nor stability to 
close. working arrangements between the vocational education community and 
the CETA community. Moreover, according to a number of federal and state 
officials, the policies which do exist frequently create confusion for those 
administrators attempting to establish programs to assist the people the 
legislation was designed to serve* Vocational education's major role is 
preparation of youth and adults for employment. Although CETA does include 
the word "training" in the title of the Act, the way the legislation is 
currently being administered gives very little emphasis to training per se. 
.Until such time as the education and training functions supported by federal 
legislation are merged under one agency, there will continue to be difficulty 
in designing a comprehensive education and training delivery system. 
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Recommendation : It is recommended that a Department of Education and 
Manpower Training be established at Cabinet level and that this agency be 
responsible for overall coordination of policies dealiiig with education and 
manpower training. It is further recommended that the Congress include 
provision in pending vocational education legislation to assure cooperation 
and coordination of the vocational education program and the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) program* 

« 

9. U^uQ. : Women annjoltdd In f^zdoAalty mppontad vocatiomt zducxition 
" pfiOQnjom.^via aonczntnjatzd in tAjOLduMjonal, imalZ'iyvtejfUivz pnx)gnam6. 

Discussion : A review and analysis of data on vocational education for women 
indicate that female students at all levels are generally confined to tradi- 
tional, female- intensive programs, where they are either prepared for 
relatively low paying, dead-end jobs or for homemaking. Approximately half 
of all students in federally supported vocational education programs are 
females." In the labor force, women now comprise 40 percent of the total 
(compared to 30'percent of the total 25 years ago). Despite their growing 
numbers, most are concentrated in low-level positions in traditional occupa- _ 
tions. With one out of eight families headed by a woman, many women must 
work out economic necessity. An education which limits job opportunities 
and the earnings potential of women is finally too costly— for women, their 
families and the social welfare. 

Because vocational education mirrors our society, little effort was 
directed at counseling and preparing women for nontraditional occupations 
until very recently. Some progress w&s evident in the early 1970' s. Female 
vocational enrollments in technical programs increased from 22,890 in the 
1966-1967 school year to slightly more than 33,000 by 1972. In trade and 
industrial programs female enrollments rose from 155,808 to 1279,680 during 
the same period. Still, 25 percent of the women in vocational education 
are in homemaking, and women are in the majority in only 33 wage-earning 
occupations. 

With the passage of equal rights legislation, sensitivity to the 
inequities faced by women' in education and the work force has increased. 
This awareness is only beginning to be reflected in vocational education 
programs and vocational counseling efforts and should be heightened by the 
recent release of Title IX guidelines. However, the elimination of sex-role 
stereotyping in our society will require more than compliance to the law. ' 
Broad reforms are essential throughout the entire education system. 

Recommendation : It is recommended that Congress and education and manpower 
policy makers require that the design and development of occupational edu- 
cation programs assure equal exposure of both sexes to opportunities that 
exist across all occupational fields. It is further recommended that the 
Congress require that the U. S. Office of Education reins titute the policy 
of collecting vocational education data by sex to provide a basis for 
accurate analysis and monitoring of male/female enrollments and distribution 
in vocational education programs. 
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10. I44ae: The, p/ip^U6ional ptUonntl^dzvoZoptmyit both Itad^ and 

tzadfCtn^ in vocjCuUonal o^ducation may bo. mpVtVLtd ^bif cxxtbaoJu in <Jtmci6 
ioK tzaohoA zduLQjoution p^gnm^. 

Discussion ; The quality of any educational program is contingent on the 
competence and foresight of the individuals who direct suoh an effort. .If 
the teachers are the "keystone" of vocational education, certainly those 
who administer and supervise progr^s are the "buttresses upon which the 
program is built." . 

Between 1971 and 1974, secondary vocational enrollments increased^ over 
29 percent, while the number of vocational education teachers increased 
approximately 25 percent. During the same period, enrollments in pre- 
service teacher education programs increased from 52,753 to 61^711, while 
enrollments in inservice programs increased substantially, moving from 
80,746 to 109,250, according to the U. S. Office of Education. It is 
apparent that preservice teacher education programs may not be keeping 
pace with teacher education needs as vocational education enrollments 
continue to expand. ' 

Leadership development, so critical to the improvement of vocational 
education, has received some impetus. During the period 1971-1974, 1,065 
leaders were selected to continue their studies in 33 designated institu- 
* tions offering comprehensive vocational education programs as authorized 
by Part F of the Education Professions Development. Act. 

The recent decision by selected state departments of vocational edu- 
cation to cut funding for teacher education in the universities may have 
long-range negative effects. While this move under a period of austere 
budgeting is understandable, it could result in a shortage of well prepared 
teachers and administrators in. the future. In fact. Project Baseline reports 
and discussions with state vocational leaders reveal that teachers in some 
areas of vocational education , are already in short supply. 

Recommendation : It is recommended that the Congress include a separate 
authorization in pending vocational education legislation for the updating 
and reorientation of vocational teacher educatioij programs and for prepar- 
ation of vocational education teachers and leaders. It is further recom- 
mended that emphasis be placed on the preparation of vocational leaders for 
participation in policy development at the national level. 

1U l44ae: VocxvUonaZ ndiicjoution aj> hajmpvitd by the, absence a nationat 
uyvL^om n,2ponJU.nQ and accomtinQ 6y6t^m. 

Discussion ; Lack of uniformity in reporting data on vocational education 
•across the United States severly limits analysis of the direction and 
impact of the national effort. Vocational education planners and policy 
makers, and the program analysts who support them through studies of 
achievements, costs, impatts, etc., are acutely aware of the low confiJence 
level that must be attached to many decisions b^sed on program data now 
available at the federal level. 
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While there are exceptions^ it is generally true that latk of consis;tency 
among states concerning definitions of data elements and terms, , performance 
standards and j)rocedares ^or assembly and verification of data has severely 
limit'ed the utility of vocational education program data. ^ Even the most 
careful analyses are of questionable value when the data used are suspect. 

^There have been, and continue to be, numerous efforts to bring uni- 
formity and completeness to the national data base on vocational education.^ 
Project" EDNEED, ftinded by the U. Office of Education, is one 'example of 
an effort to, classify the kinds of information needed by vocational* education 
at all levels. Yet this and other efforts- are progressing in the absence 
of a clear and certain commitment to this concept at the federal level. 

* As needs for. program expansion intensify and as resources required for 
all facets* of vocational education become more difficult to acquire, the 
need for sound data on which to base decisions will become critital. The 
human and financial costs associated with ill-founded decisions are enormous*' 
in comparison to the costs of a national initiative aimed at generating 
improved .data throughout our vocational education system. 

Rec ommend a t io n ? * It is recommended that policy makers establish a national 
commitment ^to installing a viable^ realistic, national reporrting system 
with a timetable for implementation. It is further recommended that the 
National Center for Education Statistics, in conjunction with the U. S. 
Office of Education, work with state ahd local leaders in vocational edu- 
cation to determine the efficacy, and gain support for, such an effort; 
establish information required for policy and decision making;* establish 
a definition of terms to which all subscribe; and settle on what d^ta ele- 
ments should be collected. Provisions for the National Center for Education 
Statistics as Specified in the Education Amendments of 1974 should be fully 
funded to carry forth this effort.* 

12. Umiz} Thviz >c6 a cjuXLcjoUL nztd ioK comp/teheoi^ve plaiiUng ^OK 
vodjcutional zdaccuUon pnoQKjom. 

Discussion : As stated repeatedly thrbughout th5s report, comprehensive 
planning is crucial to the success of vocational education. A host of 
complex variables must be considered in designing programs for a compre- 
hensive vocational education delivery system. Currently, a number of groups, 
agencies and bodies are engaged in planning and frequently there is duplica- 
tion and outright overlap in their activities. For example, the establishment 
of State Postsecondary Educatior]^ Commissions under the provisions of '^itle X, 
Section 1202, of the Education Amendments of 1972 have created confusion 
about who is responsible for planning postsecondary occupational education 
programs, even though the State Board for Vocational Education is charged 
by law to prepare state plans and annual and long-range plans to 
accommodate all levels of education. 

Added to the planning problem is the inadequacy of data and information 
on manpower projections. A number of critical factors must be considered 
when designing vocational education programs. Such tasks as the following 
must be performed on a continuous, ongoing ^basis: translating future 

r 
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OTojections for the goods and services industries into the kinds of workers 
A|eded and thus the kinds of programs to be developed; considering constrain- 
ing factors such as short-term budgeting and late appropriations; maintaining 
a[. balance of programs for all groups and ages, at all levels of education; 

toring ways to generate many kinds, of reliable data necessary for decision 
ng; building in the flexibility needed to accommodate socio-economic . 
ges; developing strategies^for updating. or modifying existing programs 
terminating outmoded programs; providing fair and equitable treatment 
pecial population groups; and examining policy and legal constraints, 
dination and cooperation with a hast of agencies, groups and individuals 
as well as ongoing supervision of day-to-day matters of the program are also 
requisites for effective planning. While these are only a few of the 'factors 
whic 1 must be ccjpsidered in comprehensive planning, one can readily see that 
the task is both enormous and complex. 

It is assumed that sound planning generally results in program excel- 
lence. This i& particularly true when evaluation is regarded as an integral 
part of the planning process. Thus, the recent emphasis on the need for 
comprehensive planning to improve delivery of vocational education services 
at all levels is long overdue. ^ 

/ 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that the Congress include in pending 
vocational education legislation stringent requirement's for comprehensive 
planning of vocational education and that a separate authorization be 
included with funds allocated to the State Boards for Vocational Educatit)n 
for this particular purpose. It is further recommended that Section 1202,. 
Title X, of the Education Amendments of 1972, authorizing comprehensive 
planning at only the postsecondary level,- be repealed. 

13. iMoe: A ma/o/L p^blm hi planrung vocjoutlomJi odacjotion pWQnam 
jU thz poofi quaJUXy 0({ manpovooA pnjojzcXlon^. 

Discuss ion t Administrators and others engaged in planning vocational 
education programs are likely to e;icounter a maze of estimates and pro- 
jections of national manpower requirement's which' may have little or no 
relevance for the communities itl which they live. In addition, there is 
apparently no way to determine which set of data, if any, is the most 
appropriate for specific planning purposes.' At the same time, vocational 
education planners may be confronted with a dearth, pf information about 
local, state or regional needs for any given occupation. Coupled with the 
problem of the poor quality of manpower projections is the problem of 
definitions. Business and industry^ use one set of definitions, while edu- 
cators may use another for identical occupations. To determine the utility 
of manpowej^rojections, the user must have some understanding of'^ their 
origin and^ieir limitations and some background on the way in which the 
t>rojections have been prepared. 

Planning becomes very difficult when considering occupations for . 
which there are short-term employment needs. New and emerging occupations 
present greater difficulties. Vocational educators are placed in the 
awkward position of attempting to identify emerging occupations, designing 
programs for which real need is not yet determined — ^making sure that the 
content of the programs will* be responsive to user needs! This situation 
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is confounded by the facf that it generally takes from seven to ten years 
to design and develop realistic curricula and get programs into operation. 

Vocational educators ai\d manpower planners who developed manpower 
projections under the old Manpower Development and Training Act had some 
opportunity to work together to achieve common goals* However, since each 
program is using the data for different purposes, problems ultimately arise 
with respect to, how the data are interpreted. Vocational educators need 
information which will tell them about growth or contraction in a given 
occupation. They need projections for the future in order to plan programs 
and counsel students ^properly and they need this manpower information at 
the local, state, regional and national level. Yet, long-range projections 
are barely stable. 

The uncertainty of future manpower projections is associated with 
major fluctuations in the labor market. For example, until the energy 
crisis, apparently little thought was given by the auto industry to the 
design of automobiles which consumed less gasoline. The combined energy 
crisis and the depressed economy forced the automobile industry to move 
away from design and production of "gas guzzlers," but not before the 
automobile industry went into a major slump as a result of the consuming 
public refusing to purchase expensive cdrs that were costly to operate. 
The energy crisis linked with the depressed auto industry had dr matic 
effects on the need for workers in a host of related industries. Not even- 
a seer couXd have predicted in 1970 what was to occur in 1974. This situ- 
ation could be replicated for any number of occupations at other times and 
in other circumstances. Manpower projections anticipate demands for goods 
and services five to ten years in advance, plus derived demands for the work 
force to be employed to provd.de such goods and services. As a result, 
judgmental factors come into play and introduce a large margin of uncertainty. 
The fact remains that these and other constraining factors will continue to 
exist and provision must be made to accommodate them with greater precision. 

Recommendat ion : It is recommendeji. that the Congress include in pending 
vocational education legislation a requirement that national manpower 
projections be produced jointly by the Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Such projections should be published " . 
annually. It is further recommended that the legislation include provision 
for the two departments to provide technical assistance in this area to the 
states, and that funds be authorized and appropriated to the sole state 
agency for vocational education for the development of manpower studies and 
projections. 



14. UMi2j GovQAnmcz ddaojxtion, pcviticulanlij votationat zducjxtioyi, 
h£U> btcjomt inc/i^cuingly cjomplzx. 

Discussion : A major issue vhich has emerged during recent years is that of 
governance — that is, who should be responsible for vocational education 
policies at the state level. For many years, the State Board for Vocational 
Education (generally a secondary board) has been the s<5le state agency for 
vocational education. This pattern is now under attack by a number of groups 
who argue that the responsibility for establishment of policies should be 
.divided between secondary and postsecondary boards because vocational 
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education programs are growing so rapidly at the postsecondairy level. Such 
a division would probably lead to less cooperation between the two levels 
and Increased difficulty in articulation. There is no question that the 
board responsible for est'ablishing vocational education t^olicies at the state 
level should be representative of a number of different publics, including 
secondary and postsecondary interests. ^To suggest, however, a split based 
on levels of education s^rems to auger a* further separation of the various 
interests and responsiWlities comprising vocational education. 

In recent years, w%^havV witnessed a proliferation of policy-making \ 
bodies at all levels — fed^r^l, state and local. This is largely an outgrowth 
of a host of federal and stSte legislative actions which call for establish- 
ment of policy bodies for a myriad of programs. This "superlayering of 
boards" diffuses the decisioiv^making process and resultant policies. The 
increased relig'hce on the intervention of the courts for final policy 
decisions in ttie educational arena, particularly those stemming from com- 
munity grievances or infringements against individual rights, tends to 
confound governance. Add to this the argument by individuals and interest 
groups that they have alright to be involved in determining the programs 
in which they participate or to which they contribute financial support 
and the situation becomes more complex. 

Linked closely to the governance issue is the question of administra- 
tion of programs. In some states, the state director of vocational education 
meets onjy rately with the state board responsible for establishing policies. 
If the chief administrator of a program within a state is afforded only 
occasional opportunities to meet with the board, how can suggestions for 
program improvement: through policy modification be executed? To give an 
individual responsibility with little or no authority is to assure probl&ns 
in any program. 

Reconmiendation : It is recommended that the Congress maintain the sble state 
agency concept for vocational education; that the sole state agency continue 
to be representative of various publics, including secondary and post- 
secondary interests; and that the state director for vocational education, 
as chief administrative officer, report directly to the state board respon- 
sible for, establishing vocational education policies. 

15. Ihhuz} .T/ie pencting AdjiUru^t/icutioh pwpo^al ion. coruotidcuUon oi 
vocatioml zdacation ItQiMiation, nxathvi than aUzgo^cal landing 
bi pn.0Qhm6, appQjiu to bt an owtgnjou)th o£ tkt fizvznaz ^^hxviinQ 

dOYUdZpt. 

Discussion ; The current and previous Administrations have supported the concept 
of revenue sharing for educational programs. Yet, legislative proposals 
introduced in recent years have not been well accepted by either the 
Congress or the general public. Nevertheless, the Administration is currently 
promoting vocational education legislation based upon the concept of "con- 
solidationV* which in essence abolishes the categorical funding approach 
included in the provisions of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 
While consolidation would not reduce the state's responsibility for respond- 
ing to national priorities specified in any vocational education legislation, 
it would mean', however, that a state would be given total discretion in 
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apportioning funds to each of its program categories. Although U, S, Office 
of Education officials contend that there is no empirical evidence upon 
which to base a recommendation fon^consolidation, the Administration con- 
tinues to support the consolidated approach to funding vocational education. 

The present funding approach for federal vocational education legisla-* 
tion as embodied ia* the 1968 Amendments appears to be sound. Numerous 
spokespersons throughout the coufitry have suggested that ♦'he Congress would 
do well to modify and simply update the current funding approach to vocational 
education legislation rather than design consolidated legislation which could 
result in the Congress "putting the money on the stump and running/* While * 
the states should have greater flexibility in administering federal vocational 
funds, in accordance with their own internal needs, ther€^q;iust be assurances 
that all priority areas in vocational education receive aP^ention. 

Reconnnendation : It is recommended that the Congress retain provision for 

categorical funding biased upon the concepts incorporated in the Vocational 

Education Amendments of 1968 and that provision be built into pending 

vocational education legislation to provide greater flexibility in the 

administration of federal funds at the state level while assuring that 

national priorities are addressed • 

* • • 

iMiit: Vi{^{^2Amtiation oi co/izqa, and vocjouUonaZ tdaaation objtctLvu 
and 6copz and cdjOAlllcatlon 0(J ^tpahatt {^mdlng^ ^tqtJuifiejnouU mXl 
COYVUlibutZ to tht 6UC(lQJy4> 0|J botk eiJiJo/tX6, * ' 

Discussion ; Vocational education monies have supported the develppment of ^ 
career education. This financial invest;ment won the general' approv^ of 
vocational administrators throughout the country because implementation of 
the dare^r education concept promised to add relevance to the general edu- , 
cation curriculum and integrity tb practical training,^ Career and vocational 
education do share sonte of the ^ same objectives relating to the guidance and 
preparation o'f students and adults for work. Yet, there exist many career 
education objectives which do not jcall upon vocational education for 
achievement. Unless these are differentiated from vocational education , 
objectives, their continued $upport through vocational education funding 
may jeopardize the achievement of objectives which are exclusively vocational 
in nature. Problems in vocational education accountability would-be reduced 
by a clear differentiation^ of career and vocational goals. And only through 
differentiated budgets can the requirements of both areas be clearly iden- 
tified so that appropriations for one area will not be expected to satisfy 
the requirements, and meet the objectives, of the other* Both efforts are 
important and the full funding of both is essential to the viability of our 
education system. 

Recommendation ; It is recommended that program plans at the state and 
federal level define and isolate those elements considered to fall in the 
realm of career education from those, elements considered to be vocational 
in natute, T)ius, program budgets can be prepared in such a manner that 
funding requirements for both areas do not overlap. 
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17* l^MLQj IhVit Aj, a ntzd to aoo/icLimtt activAjtXz^ tkd hicutional 
Aavu>on,y CouncUl on VocationaZ Education and thz HaXioYiaJi Advi^oA,y 
ilouncil on Cah^zzn, Edacation. 

Discussion ; Since 1968, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation has played an active, and valuable rqle« in the monitoring and 
evaluation of vocational education nationwide* This Council has published 
a series of annual and special reports that have drawn the attention of the 
Congress, the Executive Office, the education community and the public to 
the progress, the problems and the potential of vocati'onal education. Now, 
with the Education Amendments of 1974, a National Advisory Council on Career 
Education has been established to serve career education in essentially the 
same way. • Because career and vocational education are so closely related, 
the interests and responsibilities of the^se two advisory groups are also« 
closely related. The need for, and value of, coordination between these 
two groups* is obvious. . - * . 



Recommendation : It is recommended that^ the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education ^nd the National Advisory Council on Career Education 
remain separate, but that part of their memberships be composed of the same 
persons. It is further recommended that the Councils cooperate in initi- 
ating a joint effort aimed at clarification and differentiation of the 
objectives and scope of vocational education and of career, education. It 
is further recommended that the Councils hold at least one joint meeting 
annually and that they issue joint reports on issues ^nd problems 
appropriate to their charges. 

IS. iMu^ i Th(L conatpt o^ itpanjott oK CDmbintd ca/izoA and waationaZ 
ad\)l60Hjj councAJU at the. ^tata. ttvzt should 6e zxaminQ.d. 

Discussion ; State advisory councils on vocational education have been 
existence for many years. With the advent of career education, many 
these state councils have been given, or have assumed, r^^ffi^onsibili^ for 
both career and vocational interests. While this combination doe^ensure 
coordination in monitoring, evaluating and supporting career an^vocational 
programming within^a state, it poses some potential problems as well. 

Career education requires strong, allegiances with botn academic and 
vocational education. It requires as much cooperation and support from the. 
community employing college graduates as is needed from employers of workers 
below the college graduate level. The addition of cmreer education to the 
scope of responsibility of advisory councils, originally" established for 
vocational education alone, could conceivably re^lt in division of effort 
that would not serve the needs of either career or vocational education in 
an effective fashion. 

V 

Concern has been expressed that the close alignment of career and 
vocational organizations reinforced the erroneous perception of career 
education as an offshoot of vocational education and jeopardizes the 
acceptability of caree^r education initiatives in the academic community. 
It is hard to know the extent to which, or even whether, career education 
objectives have been, or could be, compromised by too close an affiliation 
with vocational education. 




\oi 

Recpromenda t ion : It is recommended that the Congress, the U. S. Office of 
E4^cation, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the 
tional Advisory Council on Career Education examine and review the effi- 
acy of separate state advisory couucils and of combined state advisory 
councils and that findings be considered for inclusion in the pending 
vocational education legislation. 



19. I44ae: Inadequacy coLmeZing hVivldU 4>uppoAt vocatioml 
and cxuzeA zdaoatioYi thAe,ateM 4acce64 bo^th z^^o^. * ^ 

Discussion ; In 1972, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
devoted its entire Si^tth Report to the critical need for improved counseling ^ 
and guidance services in our schools. The "intolerable" situation which 
the Council described was characterized by pupil-counselor ratios that could 
not approach the threshold of adequate service; diversion of counselor ''time 
to unrelated, duties in the school; college biases of parents; lack of prac- 
tical knowledge of business and industry; inadequate college preparation in 
occupational counseling; lack of financial support for counseling at all 
levels; and lack of initiative on the part of the employers, labor, manpower 
specialists, professional associations and counselors themselves. The 
recommendations for change made by the Council in their leport are more 
valid today than they were when the report was published, considering the 
slow progress being made to improve the situation. The energence'of careers 
education has served to underscore the need for a reorientation of counseling 
toward career development and vocational guidance. Still, in the absence 
of needed funds, little has been accomplished. 

While recognition of the shortcomings of career and vocational coun- . 
seling is increasing in oi}r school systems and communities and while many 
school systems and institutions. are responding to the extent possible given 
severe resource liiAitations*, the i-failure to acknowledge the ImportaiKe rf 
counseling by concentrating o^ur resources on it will continue to comprrn^ise 
all other efforts of career and vocational educators across the country 

X 

Recam mend- ^tion; It is recommended that the Congress mal:e adequate provis on 
for career guidance and counseling in pending vocational <»ducation 
legislation. * - 

20. U6a2j Long ddtaya in i^doAol appnjopnMitioM iok \^ocat:onaZ tdacation 
havt /toAotted In admin^iAotou not knomng how muc/i motUe^ aic£>f i^e 
avaiZablt ioK p^ognxxm utvUZ lata in tkt iis^cxiZ ye,a/i. 

Discussion ; A chronic f)roblem confronted by administrators and planners in 
vocational education has been the frequent long delays before federal appr*)- 
priations are made each fiscal year. As a result, administrators have no' 
way of knoWitig^hgw mtich money they will have to work with or when the funds 
will become available until late in the year. This situation is confounded 
by the need for advance planning and the need for schools to know how much 
money they will have available for operating programs. The lateness in 
appropriations places state and local administrators in an untenajble position 
in that th^y are given inadequate lead time to plan the most cost-effective 
and efficient way to administer programs. 

■ 114 
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For some time, the Congress has considered forward funding to assist in 
alleviating this undesirable situation. Thus far, legislation has not been 
, enacted guarant*eeing that 'appropriations would be available early erjough in 
the fiscal year to assure sound program planning. 

Reconnpendation : It is recommended that the Congress include in the pending 
"vocational education legislation provision for forward funding, that 
authorization levels be raised commensurate with need, and thkt appropri- 
ations for vocational education be made on a forward funding ba^is to assure 
wise investment of available funds • 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The strength of vocational education lies in its responsiveness to 
'legislative priorities,^ Since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, Congress has 
progressively revitalized the mission of the vocational education program. 
Acting in response to increasingly complex legislative mandates, vocational 
education has achieved remarkable breadth in terms of the scope of its 
occupational programs and supportive services, its definition and purpose 

As the only viable alternative to academic instruction to ^ve emerged 
within the educational system, vocational education, because orbits commit- 
ment to the values of practical learning, has had to become increasingly 
adaptable to socio-economic changes. Historically, changes in vocational 
education goals and practices have coincided with the major cultural trans- 
formations of the past 50 years. In attempting to meet . immediate, often 
emergency, needs (as in World War II), adaptability has become the hallmark 
of the vocational education system. But flexibility is both the source of 
its strength and the cause of its weaknesses; the extent to which vocational 
education responds to local or national socio-economic trends has become a 
basic measure of its success or failure. 

The growth and improved qiiality of the program is not so much the^ 
. result: of systematic research, planning and evaluation, as the product of 
professionals intuiting need. How else to explain its 'evolution, from a 
rustic agrarian- orientation to one^ attempting to meet the demands of an , 
urbanized technological ^society, without benefit of a reliable national data 
base, well-established methods of appraisal and without far-reaching policy 
directive? 

The dimensions of the vocatipnal education program have been extended 
. with each piece of federal legislation, impacting to some^^extent on all age 
and ethnic groups and on varied sectors of the economy iT'^till, the goals, 
scope and quality of vocational education vary from state to state, where the ' 
extent of commitment, from the state superintendent of public instruction to 
the local administrator, is the genuine key to success. or failure, notwith- 
standing other factors such as inadequate federal funding, the low national 
profile of vocational education and the establishment of goals difficult to 
achieve through one structure. In the last few years, the merits of vocational 
training have won increasing respect, even in academic circles. Yet, voca- 
tional education seems a poor stepchild in comparison to both general education 
and the highly visible, costly, all-.federally funded manpower training 
programs* And vocational education's precocious and well-named offspring. 
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career education^ projnises to eclipse its funding parent in the public eye. 
The apologists for the cause" of vocational education whQ claim we can do the 
whole job and better must admit that, even though al^. the hard evidence is 
not yet in, the vocational education system has not yet fully lived up to 
the Congressional mandates of 1963 and 1968, ^ 

'the current legislation serves as a conscience, not .as a blueprint. 
Attention to fine detail — 'the operational and administrative structures, the 
delivery system and fiscal responsibility necessary to accomplish the goals 
set forth — is missing. Moreover, yocational education is expected to ful- 
fill two generally isolated national priorities, education and manpower 
development^ without -genuine linkages to either. In a sense, vocational 
educators must wear two hats. Little wonder that the public image and 
identity of vocational education are hazy! 

Oddly enough, vocational education's current direction draws strength 
from its dual role as a servant to the ideals of education and as an instru- 
ment of manpower policy. Vocational education has been criticized by 
academics for neglecting the intellectual and psycho-social needs of its 
students and by manpowerists for failing to meet socio-economic problems 
systematically. Now that vocational education has extended its program in 
both directions perhaps it can, as it shows signs of doing, trade on its 
unique, undeclared role, lending pragmatism to academia and humanism and. 
depth to manpower development. 

Nevertheless, the ambiguous stance of vocational education is critical. 
The fact that we as vocational educators have failed to present our case 
before the public in an aggressive and positive \^ay suggests that we ourselves 
are ambivalent about our mission. Is continued growth, i.e., reaching 80 
percent of the population, a realistl'ic goal? Do we want to, and can we, 
deal singlehandedly with the disadvantaged in the schools? Will we confront 
the discrepancies in the social fabric and in the structure of the work force 
that limit the ultimate success of our students? Will vocational education 
acknowledge an ongoing responsibility to its students by championing the 
rights of workers to receive retraining, upgrading and continuing oppor- 
tunities for human enrichment? That is, will our commitment to educating and 
training people override a laissez-faire attitude toward the economic system? 

For too long, vocational education has been content to perpetuate 
social stratification, of which it is a victim; content to respond to 
sudden social crises rather than effect meaningful change or tackle issues 
which are considered too "political" — job creation, iiiq)rovement of the work 
place, discriminatory hiring practices and unsatisfactory' and imhealthy 
working conditions. This reluctance to play an advocacy role in socio- 
political issues is, of course, common among all educators who fail to 
recognize their field as an increasingly significant political arena* 

Only tentatively empowered by law, vocational education lacks a com- 
prehensive vision, translated into far-reaching policy, which comes to terms 
with the full social-economic-political role of vocational education in lae 
nation and its relationship to other public and private institutions 
responsible for education and training. 
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The traumas of the past decade have given rise to an apocalyptic men- , 
tality and a new polarity that redefines the classic struggles between 
generations, social classes and political ideology. Today, the lines are 
drawn by differences in psychological o\itlook, in how we view the future. 
How we view the future, of course, corresponds the way we interpret the 
present. Some are blinded >y our current situation, while others are inspired 
to seek new approaches to solving present dile'mmas. 

Vocational educators who are trying to plan for the future have only 
the broadest outlines to go by—economic and social predictions which are 
subject to continual reinterpretation. There are unmistakable signs, 
however. Technological expansion and its attendant symptoms will require 
comprehensive program action, a host of innovative approaches to education 
and training and incre^ased job development activities. 

One thing is certain. We cannot wait until changes occur and then 
respond in a hit-or-miss fashion. We need not. only to anticipate, but also 
to advocate a shape for the future. The issues and recommendations con- 
tained in this chap.ter are designed to serve as a fr^ework for future 
policy in vocational education. 
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TREATMENT OF THE DATA 



The preparation of this report required a number of approaches to infor- 
mation collection: 

o Congressional expectations for the 1968 Amendments were assembled 
based upon a review and analysis of Committee Reports of both the 
House and the Senate; Congressional debate; Congressional notes 
and working papers; testimony given by vocational educators and 
others in Congressional hearings held prior to the passage of the 
legislation; texts of relevant speeches given by Senators and 
Representatives; other publications treating the implications of 
the legislation; observations of key staff members of the Congres- 
sional Committees; and observations of key vocational education 
administrat^!^. ^ * 

o Extent pf realization of Congressional expectations during the 
1971-1974 period was examined through analysis of the 'Project 
'"^ Ba^'feline Conmion Data Base*, Northern Arizona University, and other 
reports concerned with vocational education, !|^nterviews with 
''knowledgeable vocational education and manpower administrators 
at all levels, and with researchers and other professionals asso- 
ciated with vocational education during this period', were relied 
upon to obtain information in the many areas in which qualitative 
data were lacking. The author's own experience and observations 
during this period were used to supplement all of the information 
assembled. 



The social, economic, and political climate in which vocational 
education operated following the 1968 Amendments was described by 
.calling upon a variety of references dealing with this period, 
and by obtaining the- views of knowledgeable social scientists 
familiar with vocational education and manpower. Government 
publications concerned vith trends affecting our labor market,, 
education and training system, and economy were relied "upon for 
data describing' the 1971-1974 period, an4 for^data on which to 
base projections of future conditions affecting vocational educa- 
tion. Publications of scholars concerned with social aspec*ts of 
post-industrialism, limitations on growth, and related subjects 
were drawn upon by social science consultants to this ^ study to set 
^the stage for examination of potential future roles of vocational 
education.. . ' 
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o Issues calling for pcrj^icy actions to guide vocational education 

nationally were drawn from a review of <all of the foregoing infor- 
mation assembled. The advice and counsel of a number 'of knowledge- 
able individuals associated with vocational education and manpower 
was relied upon to verify the issues identified, and the appropri- 
ateness of the recommendations made. 

T}ie Project Baseline Common Data Base covering the years 1971 through 
1974 was the primary source of vocational education data used in the analy- 
ses performed in prepfaring this report. A variety of analyses wete applied 
to the Project Baseline data. While the results of many of these, are con- 
tained in the text of the report, information on others (correlations in 
particular) has been reserved for the Appendix to preserve the continuity 
of th'e report^ najrrative to the extent possible. 

o In the analyses, eighty-two variables were used, singly and in 

combinations, to determine strength of relationships. Trends are 
identifiable, but no conclusions or future projections can be 
drawn from them. 

o Using enrollments as dependent variables and fiscal years as 
independent variables, correlation coefficients showed that, 
, * alt^iough enrollments generally increased over the four-year 
period, only health and gainful home economics enrollments 
exceeded the growth expectations for these years. In consider- 
ing the nximber of students enrolled in programs as proportions 
of population, it. was found that total vocational enrollments, 
total secondary enrollments, and total postsecondary enrollments 
grew more rapidly than might have been expected. These correla- 
tion coefficients were highly significant, with F values of 15.53, 
^9.-34 and 7.88, respectively. (F - 6.76 indicates .01' level of 
confidence.) 

o Table 15 on the following page sunmiarizes growth in enrollments, 
completions, and expenditures between 1971 and 1974. This table 
notes the percentage growth experienced in the areas which exceeded 
expectations. 

o Federal expenditures were used with state expenditures as independent 
variables for correlation with enrollments, completions and place- 
ments. Expenditures are shown in Table 2, Chapter II. Correlations 
between increases in federal and state expenditures ^and increased 
enrollments were significantly high in the case of total vocational 
education enrollment, as well as secondary postsecondary and adult 
enrollment. These correlations ranged from 0.68 to 0.87. ^ 

o Between federal and state/local funding and program completions, 
high positive correlations were found for total vocational educa- 
tion (0.84). secondary (0.89), and postsecondary (0.64). When 
placement was added Xo program completions as an independent vari- 
able, the correlations ranged slightly higher (from 0.64 to 0.91). 
For adults, however, correlation between funding and program com- 
pletion was lower (0.41). 





Table 15 






Summary of Vocational Education Enrollments, Completions and 
Expenditures, and Growth in These Categories* 
1971-1974 


Item 


1971 


i974 


Percentage 
Growth 


Enrollment 
Total 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
Adult 


10 48S 233 
6,487,446 
1,116,004 
2, 881% 735 


13.512.060 
8,387,026 
1,591,400 
3,533,634 


28.87% 
29,28% 
42.59% 
22.62% 


AcTTi r^iil t'liTP 

Distributive Education 
Health Occupations 
C onsume r /Homemaking 
Occupational Home Economics 
umce uccupauxons 
Technical Education 
Trade and Industrial 


844,505 
578,066 
269,495 

2,929,641 
196,695 

2.224.273 
313,002 

2,073,192 


. 975,623 
.833,432 
505,897 

3,202,761 
495,978 

2,757,640 
393,185 

2,821,170 


15.53% 
^ 44.18% 
87.72%* 
9.32% 
152.16%* 
23.95% 
25.62% 
36.08% 


Vocational/100 * 
Secondary/100 Ages 15-19 
Postsecondary/100 Ages 20-24 
Adult /lOO Ages 25-64 


50.19 
31.90 
"6.46 
3.06 


62.97 
40.14 
8.98 
3.66 


- 25.46%* 
25.83%* 
39.01%* 
19.61% 


Completions 
S^cGitdary 
Postsecondary 
Aduit (Preparatory) 


1,003,491 
324,531 
165,225, 


1,287,874 
527,724 
295,434 


28.34% 
62.61% 
78.81% 


Expenditures (Dollars) 

Total 

Federal 

State/Local 

Per Student 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
Adult 


$2,399,025,018 
393,926,863 
2,005,^98,155 

238 
554 
74 


$3,547,889,028 
551,442,453 
2,996,446,575 

254 
' 604 
70 


47.89% 
39.99% 
49.44% 

6.68% 
9.05% 
-5.43% 



^Significant percentage growth in enrollments 



Source: Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University. , 
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The number of adults completing programs and the number employed 
in areas related to training appear not to be dependent upon the 
number of dollars spent per student (with correlations of 0,41 
and 0,39 respectively). In addition, very^low correlations were 
found between secondary and postsecondary coijipletions and, the 
funding per student in these programs. Figure 1, Chapter II, 
shows that in secondary programs, . the highest percentage of comple- 
tions occurred at the highest funding level (a high positive cor- 
relation) , The second highest completions, however, came with the 
lowest expenditures. This correlation is high,vbut negative. This 
accounts for the overall low positive correlation between funding 
and secondary completions. Adults completions, shown in Figure 3, 
Chapter II, show a higher negative relationship. 

Figure 2, Chapter II, shows that although there is a positive 
correlation between completions and expenditures per postsecondary 
student, and although the highest completions occurred in the two 
years of highest expenditure, there was one year j[1971) when con- 
siderably less money spent per student resulted in a very high 
placement percentage. 

Multiple and partial correlations were computed to identify factors 
which had the greatest bearing on the annual figures and general 
trends. Computations were run for combinations of dependent and 
independent variables. State population size was the major factor 
affecting enrollment in distributive education, health, home eco- 
nomics, gainful home economics, office, technical, and trade and 
industrial curricula, ^ Federal and state expenditures made small 
additional contributions, but they were not statistically signifi- 
cant. This was also true in the c^se of disadvantaged and handi^ 
capped student enrollments. 

Additional teachers made only a slight (non-significant) contribu- 
tion to the number of students enrolled in each of the subject areas. 
Enrollments in health occupations did show a slightly, higher cor- 
relation when additional teachers were combined with state popula- 
tion as a variable than when state population was considered alone.. 

There was little relationship between secondary, postsecondary and 
adult enrollments per 100 population, and fiscal years, total state 
population, or state population in these three age categories. State 
population did, however, have the greatest effect upon these enroll- 
ments, (Correlatioa ranged from 0,25 to 0,37), 
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